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BLYTH’S LETTERS 


the help of Salvator 
our guide, we saw. Genoa in one day. 
We went up end down steep, narrow streets. 
On either stately marble palaces, not 
gloomy now, ‘bat white snd glittering, towered 
above us. Their broad open porticoes invited 
us into spacious balls adorned with columns 
and statues, and farther ‘on, the great stair- 
cases, fising on either side, showed the way to 
the igherior apertments. This external atate- 
liness, contrasted strangely with certain obtru- 
-» Upom if. face the ta sign of a hotel, 
and, redolent of beefsteake and garlic, would 
‘inspire any thing but awe. Another, echoing 
continually 


the hurried and irreverent tread of 
dirty officials, would suggest s government 
an 


3. A noble portico here would be bar- 
and deslers in small 
a another there would lead into a paved 
marble court, whose contents would have richly 
rewarded the scavenger and ‘rag-picker. Only 

’ pt long intervals was there ‘an attempt to keep 
up a shaw of'splendour, and when, to see some 
reallyigood pictures, we threaded noble halls 
whose faded. gildings and damask bespoke their 
former. glory, we ‘became only the more sadly 
sensible of the respectable poverty of the pre- 
sent time. Oburches and chapels, perhaps 
more than all else, told us what Genoa had 
‘been. The religious veneration of the people 
always preserves these memorials of the past 
‘after all else has decayed, and we are sure ever 
to find the genius and glory of a fallen nation 
protected by the cross. We certainly found it 
20 in Genoa; and in the rich marbles and por- 
phyries, the gorgeous altars, the stately tombs, 


A 


els of her-churches, we had evidence enough 


public. We group all these palaces and church- 
es together, without naming any one, because 
prolixity amid such crowding materials would 
be fatal alike to our purpose and your patience. 
_ To get s general idea of the heart of Genoa, 
you have only to imagine these palaces and 
churches endlessly repeated, and lining labyrin- 
thine streets intensely crooked—streets with 
sharp senith and nadir angles, the former re- 
joicing in the few beams of sunlight that can 
squeeze themselves between polished marble 
walls, and the latter half choked up in undis- 
turbed and accumulating filth. You must im- 
agine, also, méan shops and humble tenements, 
clinging like fungi to the sides and backs of 
these lordly palaces—uninvited squatters upon 
odd cornere—excrescences, perhaps useful, but 
certainly not ornamental. But this is not all 
of Genoa. Some streets have been monopolized 
dy particalar artisans and traders. Such, par 
excellence, is the “‘ goldsmiths’ street,’’ where, 
from a double row of booths, choice filagree is 
offered for sale, as it was centuries ago, from 
the selfsame spots. These goldemiths were 
once the aristocracy of artizans, holding high 
stations and peculiar privileges; but now they 
are rdnning far behind the manufacturers of 
iron bedsteads, a famous craft, that has put 
new life into the old languid city, and blessed 
every hotel for leagues around. | 
To see Genoa by going about its streets, is 
not altogether best On its highest 
hill is a public garden, attractive not only for 
its intrinsic beauties, but also for the wide and 
glorious views it commands. The stately pal- 
aces of the city itself rise in clusters about you, 
while far into the country villa succeeds villa, 
nestling amid groves and flowers. The view is 
bounded on the north by the ever-glorious Alps ; 
close at your feet lies: the beautiful harbour, 
‘with just enough life about it to make it pleas- 
‘img; and beyond rolls the classic sea, whose 
waves have washed the seate of a thousand 
empires, and witnessed the rise, the prosperity, 
and the fall of dynasties ten-fold more numer- 
ous. On these Italian shores, natural scenery 
never comes alone to throw its spell over the 
mind. Every head-land and cliff, every plain 
and valley, every stately city and gloomy strong- 
hold has a history of its own and the spirits of 
dead empires. Empires of art and poetry, of 
wealth and. fame and power, come trooping 
about us to tell us what once they were in 
earthly forms; how they lived and acted; how 
they were born, flourished, died, and were 
buried in the dust around us. There is a re- 
mote past that belongs to the classic age,—that 
identifies itself with Homer and Virgil, with 
Alexander and Czsar. There is another past, 
not so remote, when Italy sat as queen among 
the nations,—when her Republics were the 
4 seats of power, the nurseries of art, and the 
glory of the world. And there is the sad, 
weary present, when this fair land, cursed by 
superstition, robbed and spoiled by tyrants, 
has become a moral waste, her people a nation 
of beggars and petty thieves, and her cities 
old curiosity shops for inquisitive travellers. 
All these form the mind’s shifting pictures as 
the bodily eye, from some lofty eminence, 
takes in the landscape that never changes from 
age to age, that no lapse of time, no crash of 
empires has altered in one essential feature. © 


_ But all this time Salvator Rosa, honourably 
named, has been by our side, exhorting us to 
renewed explorations of palaces and chapels, 
trying to inveigle us into shops where they 
sell velvet and filagree, and expatiating gener- 
ally upon the beauties of Genoa; but we per- 
sist in getting our passports, “Zn régle,” and 
in securing 8 passage in the first steamer bound 
for Leghorn. This proved to be the “ Dante,” 
a beautiful little vessel, which took us smooth- 
ly to our destination in one moonlight night. 
The “Dante” is indelibly associated in my 
memory with a pet pig, which enjoyed the 
largest liberty of a first-class passenger, and 
roved about with a freedom seldomr-seen under 
despotic rule. It was not a remarkably hand- 
some pig, but having been adopted in its or- 
phanage by an English officer in the Crimea, 
he had brought it thus far home in his bosom, 
and had presented it as a token of his regard 
to the officers of the ‘“‘Dante.” He was a fine, 
emooth pig, but like all pets, had been spoiled 
by over-indulgence, and insisted upon tripping 
us up and thrusting his noise into our pockets. 
We reached Leghorn at seven o’clock in the 
morning, and full two hours were consumed 
in the tedious formalities attending our disem- 
barkation. In the first place, an officer had to 
come aboard and count us, and scan our faces, 
in pursuit of malignant and contagious dis- 
eases, Then the captain had to go ashore 
with our passports, to have them wearily 
searched and recorded; and then when per- 
mission did come to us to land, we had to be 
rowed to the Custom House, where diligent 
search was made for tobacco and playing cards. 
se We did finally reach the hotel, and solaced 
ourselves with a fair breakfast, the only really 
’ comforting thing we found in all Leghorn. It 
is certainly a most villanous place. We were 
got into i¢ in = most villanous way, under the 
surveillance of malicious-looking officials. We 
were assailed as soon as we left the hotel porch 
by the most numerous, clamorous, and evil- 
eyed of all the beggar species, who spat at us, 
and would like to have. hurled their crutches 
after ua for not listening to their demands. In 
the little trading’? we attempted to do we 


and streets wore very villanous aspect. You 
may well suspect that I have not much to say 


about sugh a place. It has certainly no exte-. 


rior comeliness. 
siderable importance in commerce, . 
been, since the days of the Roman Empire. 


were villanously cheated; and even the houses’ 


‘FROM ITALY, The bulk 


the paintings and statuary, the gold and jew- | 
of the pride and glory of the once terrible Re- | _ 


Of. its eighty thousand inhabitants is 
‘of the off-ecouring of creation, re- 
apectability being quite outborne by rascality. 

Jews number seven thousend, and share 


yng pd | with Greeks the larger part of the trade, which 


is very extensive, A brisk business is carried 
on in coral ornaments and alabaster statuettes, 


—e brisker (judging from our own observation 


and experience) in petty pilfering from un 
travellers. An abortive attempt to rob officially 
in the Custom House one of my travelling oom- 
panions of'a piece of wearing apparel, has per- 
haps excited in me an undue indignation ; but 
this I verily believe was only one exhibition of 
a true Livornian trait. It may modify some 
what this picture to know that Leghorn is a 
free port,—suffering all things to come in daty 
free, excepting tobacco, and not excepting reli- 
gion, which, to the credit of so mean a place, 
ig allowed to assume any form, and to be exer- 
cised freely, whether Protestant, Roman Ca- 
tholic, orJewish, 

We had no disposition to stay long in Leg- 
horn, and left it as soon as circumstances 
would permit, for Pisa, on the route to Flo- 
rence. A railroad is a strange thing in Italy; 
but there is one on this route, and we were glad 
to. be again behind the iron borse, with our 
faces away from Leghorn and towards new 
wonders and enjoyments. How we arrived at 
Pisa, and what we saw there, must be left to 
another letter. In the meantime let me say a 
word about “we,” Knowing Blyth already, 
let me introduce you to Mr. C——, an invalid 
minister from the Buckeye State, in pursuit of 
health and antiquities,—a gentleman and a 
scholar, whom it is a privilege to know and 
love; and to Mr. H——, from my own native 
State, eccentric in his movements, a lover of 
adventures, an enthusiast on the subject of 
music, and whose faithful friendship and devo- 
tion I have never failed to experience in trying 
times. We are agreed to see Italy together, 
and perhaps to go to remoter regions ; and 
if you please, gentle réader, we will take you 
along. Biya. 


LETTER FROM WISCONSIN. 


OF THR PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Superior, Wisconsin, December 15, 1856. 
_ Messrs. Editors—In a late number of 
your valuable paper, I observed two arti- 
cles which related to this place—one ac- 
knowledging the receipt of ten dollars for 
the church ‘here, and the other calling the 
attention of Presbyterians to this place, 
and the necessity of assisting us to erect a 
church edifice. The latter article was writ- 
ten by “J. E. R.,” who visited us both last 
summer and the preceding summer, and 
was able to note our rapid improvement 
and great wants. ey 
Being a resident of this place, I may be 
able to give you some additional informa- 
tion, and thereby secure some additional as- 
sistance. In the fall of 1854 there was not 
a complete house on this town site—now 
there are near two hundred, and some of 
them will compare favourably with houses 
‘¢down East.” Then all was woods—now 
we have our streets and avenues. Then no 
business was done—now the capital in ac- 
tual use amounts to two hundred thousand 
dollars. Then there was a population 
of about one hundred—now it is over 
twelve hundred. This may 


give you some 
{dea of progress. “But notwithstanding 


our rapid progress, our churches have not 
succeeded so well. We are a quiet, or- 
derly, church-going community, but at 
this time have only one church edifice in 
the place, which is Episcopalian, and under 
the care of a good man, the Rev. J. M. 
Barton. The other denominations—Old- 
school and New-school Presbyterians and 
Methodists—have to worship in the school- 
house, none of them having a church, 
though the New-school are building one. 

The members of the various denomina- 
nations are few in number, and all very 
willing to assist each other; but when you 
consider that they have to support four 
ministers in a very new country, where 
living is rather high, you will at once see 
that they can contribute but very little to- 
wards building churches. This point is an 
important one, commercially, and no less 
important in a religious point of view, and 
the question is, will our brethren help us 
to build a church? Will they help us to 
occupy & portion of this important field, or 
must we abandon it? The completion of the 
two railroads terminating here, will soon 
make us a “City,” and then the import- 
ance of the place will be obvious to every 
one. We who live here know its importance 
‘now, and hence are very desirous to place 
ourselves in a position to reap whatever ad- 
vantage may possibly occur; and to do this, 
we must have a church edifice. 

The Rev. J. M. Barnett located himself 
here last August, and has been labouring 
for the good of the place and promotion of 
the Church ever since, encountering diffi- 
culties. incident to a new country, which 
were almost enough to make any one des- 
pair. The members of his church number 
about six—certainly not twelve—and they 
with him, are very desirous of having a 
church, feeling that if they can get assist- 
ance to build one, they will be paid for all 
past trials. The original proprietors of this. 
place haye been very liberal—giving to all 
denominations two lots apiece for a church, 
and one lot for a parsonage—only requiring 
them to build on the lots within a certain 
time. The Old-school Presbyterians have a 
Board of Trustees and have selected their 
lots, and by their deed have to build a 
church edifice within four years from this 
time, or forfeit their lots. The lots are well 
located, and in time will be the best in 
town; and having to build on them or for- 
feit them, and being in absolute want of a 
place of worship, and not being able to build 
it ourselves, we ask, will our friends help 
us? 

Building materials, labour, &c., are very 
high, and it will cost us at least $1500 to 


build any thing like a comfortable church— | 


one that will be warm and serviceable in 
winter. With this sum we could get along. 
Part of it we have, the balance must be 
raised from abroad, else we fail in our 
undertaking, and lose ground it will take 
us years to regain. 

Some may say, “ You have four years to 
build in.” True; but in the meantime we 
have no place to worship in, and it is im- 
possible to build up a church without first 
having some stated place of worship, there- 
fore the present necessity for assistance. 
Should the funds be given us, we will soon 
erect a nice church before next winter. 
Trusting that our wants may be considered, 
I remain yours respectfully, 8. 


GREATNESS OF MERCY. 


No sin is so great but the satisfaction of 
Christ and his mercies are greater; it is 
beyond comparison. Fathers and mothers, 
in tenderest affections, are but beams and 
trains to lead us upwards to the infinite 


mercy of God in Christ.— Sibbs. 


For the Presbyterian. 
NEW YEAR’S DONATION. 


Messrs.. Editors—The young ladies and 
gentlemen of New Providence church, and 
congregation of Rockbridge, Virginia, on 
New Year’s day presented their late sup- 
ply, the Rev. Jacob Winters, A. M. with 
an elegant purse, containing about one hun- 
dred dollars in gold, together with various 
articles of personal attire most required in 
this inclement weather. 

The above named gentleman has been 
supplying this pulpit for the past year with 
marked ability and success, and this New 
Year's gift is only a merited compliment 
paid to his fidelity and zeal. We hope the 
example of this, one of the oldest and 
strongest churches in the Valley, will find 
many followers, especially among our old and 
wealthy country congregations, and prompt 
them, in this joyous season, to remember 
their pastors and spiritual guides with the 
encouraging and substantial evidences of 
esteem. 


For the Presbyterian. | 


DEATH OF A VALUED MINISTER. 


The Rey. Archibald Fergusson, pastor 
of the Presbyterian church in Charlotte, 
Monroe county, New York, died recently, 
at his residence in that village, of con- 
sumption. 

The Church of Christ on earth has suf- 
fered another severe loss in the death of 
this beloved young brother. He was born 
in Scotland of Christian parents, who re- 
moved to this country when he was but 
four years old. From childhood he was 
distinguished for candour and truthfulness ; 
and at the age of fifteen he felt himself 
called to assume his baptismal obligations 
upon his awn soul, when he was admitted 
to the Lord’s table. From that time he 
earnestly desired to preach the gospel. Not 
being permitted by his circumstances to 
enter upon a public course of education, he 
devoted every spare moment to self-culture. 
Afterwards he entered the Academy at Og- 
densburg, and pursued his studies for some 
time with the Rev. Mr. Coffin, of whose kind- 
ness he always retained a grateful remem- 
brance. Here his health failed, and he was 
forced to relinquish the object of all his aspi- 
rations. In the twenty-third year of his age 
he purchased a farm, married a daughter of 
the Rev. J. Rogers, and supposed that he 
had settled himself for life. He was pros- 
pered in his worldly affairs, still, however, 
spending his evenings in study. Thus he 
read a number of the Latin classics, and 
commenced the study of Greek. To in- 
dulge in these pursuits he was accustomed 
to sit up till eleven o’clock, and to rise at 
four in the morning. But his mind was 
not at rest. He seemed to hear sound- 
ing in his ears, at all times, the words of 
the hymn, “Go preach my gospel, saith the 
Lord.” On one occasion, having gone out 
into the field to his work as usual, he soon 
returned, and sat down in great agitation. 
His wife inquired what was the matter, 
when he burst into tears, and said, «‘ O, the 
sound is constantly in my ears, Woe is unto 
me tf I preach not the gospel !’’ He spent 
the rest of the day in prayer for divine 
guidance, after which he became perfectly 
clear that every thing must be given up for 
this object. 

Two more years he employed in pre- 
paratory studies, under the care of the 
Presbytery of Ogdensburg, reciting to the 
Rev. Dr. Savage, now President of Car- 
roll College. He then removed with his 
family to Auburn, and spent three years in 
the theological seminary there. During 
this time one of the pastors in Rochester 
was appointed a member of the committee 
of examination. It occurred to him that 
the students might be profitably questioned 
upon the Shorter Catechism of the West- 
minster Assembly. Accordingly, without 
any introduction, he proposed to the class 
the question, ‘‘ What special act of provi- 
dence did God exercise towards man in the 
estate in which he was created?’’ One alone 
gave the answer—it was Mr. Fergusson. 
This circumstance led to his employment, 
as soon as he was licensed, by the Presby- 
tery of Rochester, as a missionary within 
its bounds. In this work he was engaged 
about three years, during which he gathered 
and organized the church at Charlotte, and 
the North State Street Church, of Roches- 
ter City. He did the work of collecting 
the money to build their houses of worship, 
supplying at the same time both churches, 
until their growth and importance made it 
indispensable that each should have its own 
pastor. He then accepted a unanimous 
call to the church at Charlotte, where he 
was ordained and installed in February, 
1853, and of which he remained the beloved 
pastor until his death. 

At the time of the division of the Pres- 
bytery by the act of the majority, to aban- 
don its independent position and send com- 
missioners to the New-school General <As- 
sembly, Mr. Fergusson being the Presby- 
tery’s missionary, took no part in the dis- 
cussions; but the moment the majority was 
declared, he requested his dismission, to 
unite with the Old-school Presbytery of Ro- 
chester City, and thus sacrificed a consider- 
able portion of his worldly support, for 
which he never received compensation. 
This was characteristic of the man. He 
seemed never to hesitate where his duty was 
clear. Even in difficult, and to others hope- 
less, undertakings, he was always the first to 
put forth his hand to the work. He was aman 
of great simplicity of mind and strong faith. 
If the enterprise contemplated were a good 
thing, no matter what its difficulty, he always 
seemed to think it could be done; and he, 
for one, would try. Hence it was that God 
helped him in an extraordinary manner. 
Every thing that he touched seemed to pros- 
per beyond the expectation of others. Yet 
if one trait of his symmetrical character 
were more prominent than another, it was 
modesty. With a quiet, gentle manner, a 
deep-toned and remarkably sweet voice, he 
would say a few words to the person whom 
he wished to persuade to any good thing, 
and the effect of persuasion would follow. 
Often people were surprised at the influence 
of his few and simple words upon themselves. 
He was a sound and able minister of the 
New Testament, a faithful pastor, and an 
affectionate husband and father, whose early 
death has left his family and church in 
great bereavement and sorrow. 

He died as he had lived. His health be- 


soon saw that his work on earth was ended, 
and continued to look upwards with undis- 
turbed confidence until the end. As death 
drew near he spent much time in praying 
for his children, and comforting, with the 
Saviour’s promises, his afflicted family. 
| The few last days seemed to be the hap- 


People have yet tolearn.a plain 


revocable in its oprations. 


gan to decline early in the last year. He. 


| piest of his life. Among his last utterances 
were these—‘< My heart is so light! I have 
no care, no anxiety left! How good the 
Lord is!’ With hig last breath he said, 
«¢My mind is all peace; I can trust God 

with unwavering confidence.”’ 

“ With us his name shall live 

Through long succeeding years; 
Embalmed with all our hearts can give, 
_ Our praises and our tears.” 


—, 


For the Presbyterian. 


A CARD. 


Messrs. Editors—The undersigned hereby 
very gratefully acknowledges the receipt o 
@ purse containing two hundred dollars in 
gold, as a New Year’s present, from the 
generous and faithful people he serves in 
the ministry of the gospel of Christ. 

My most earnest prayer is, that one and 
all participating in this gift ‘‘ may receive 
manifold more in this present time, and in 
the world to come life everlasting.” 

Glancing at the past seven years of my 
! labours in this community, and reflecting 
upon the future, ‘‘I thank God and take cour- 


age.” J. D. Mason, 
Davenport, Iowa, Jan. 2, 1857. ; 


For the Presbyterian. 


PASTORS’ LIBRARIES. 


Some of our churches have Congregational 
libraries, but I know of very few blessed 
with a pastor’s library; and yet one is as 
needful as the other; and there is no reason 
why the latter should not become general. 

There are few congregations who could 
not, in a few years, collect a respectable 
and even valuable library, and at an expense 
scarcely felt. Take, for example, a poor 
congregation. It would be an easy matter 
for them to raise $50 or $100 at one time. 
Let this be laid out in books, not for the 
people to read, but such as the pastor wants. 
Here is a nucleus. Let a sum be devoted 
every year to its increase. And even though 
only $10 or $15 could be secured for this 
purpose, in a few years these small additions 
would swell it to a respectable size. Such 
a library would soon become a matter of in- 
terest; and books that are now scattered in 
families and scarcely opened, because too 
dry, or perhaps too difficult for common 
readers, would be drawn into this. And 
by no one process, incurring so slight an 
expenditure, can so much benefit accrue to 
pastor and flock. Let us consider a few of 
the advantages. 

1. It would relieve the pastor of a 
considerable tax. Those books which 
should be in every minister’s possession, 
and for which scores in our Church long 
in vain, are high-priced. Standard works 
on Theology and Commentaries cannot be 
purchased for a few shillings. Often the 
cost of one exceeds an ordinary marriage 
fee. Three hundred dollars barely suf- 
fices to procure those books that are indis- 
pensable; and a library costing $500 is by 
no means extensive. Were the money thus 
laid out put at interest, when one reached 
the age of fifty it would purchase a house. 

2. It would benefit the congregation. 

garding their pastors, that when they 
straiten them they injure themselves. No 
matter in what this stinting consists, it 
rebounds upon their own pates. This 
law, like every other violated law, is ir- 
It holds true 
respecting books. Deprive a minister of 
these, and you injure him as seriously as 
you would a mechanic, were you to take 
away his tool-chest. I trust few think that 
a minister’s head is like a perennial foun- 
tain. It is only a reservoir; and the more 
you put into it, the more you can draw out. 
Hence, where a pastor has a scanty library 
the people must expect sermons to match. 
Indeed, where this stint arises from the 
penuriousness of a congregation, they de- 
serve no better preaching. 

It may be replied, that having received 
an education, the minister should rely upon 
himself. Well, why should not the College 
Professor or the lawyer rely upon himself? 
If this be true, shut up libraries, and de- 
yote money to more useful purposes. Why 
do we need libraries to disseminate know- 
ledge among the people, and none for those 
advanced a little beyond them? Does the 
mechanic want tools only when learning 
his trade? We may be pointed to excel- 
lent preachers who own not more than a 
score or two of books. But who can tell 
how much better preachers they would have 
been had they enjoyed the use of a good 
library ? 

3. Pastors libraries would be of vast ser- 
vice to young ministers. The greater part 
of these come out of the Seminary with 
little more worldly goods than Jacob had 
when he first crossed Jordan, fleeing from 
his father’s house. 

- Such libraries are needed far more than 
many have any conception of. The case 
that recently excited interest in the columns 
of the Presbyterian may have been an ex- 
treme case. But many of our ministers, 
well advanced in life, have not twenty-five 
books in their possession of a theological 
character. In fact, with the small salaries 
now given, a large portion of the ministry 
must remain without those helps which 
would tend to their success in the pulpit. 

How much greater the benefit, were con- 
gregations to devote to a library for the 
pastor the money often expended to orna- 
ment his house or decorate his table! That 
is a commendable spirit which prompts a 
people to furnish the parlour of their pas- 
tor; but however gratifying this may be to 
him, he would be much more pleased to see 
his library well stocked; and a row of books 
which his mind long has coveted, now 
greeting him every morning, would be 
much more acceptable than a silver pitcher 
or a gold-headed cane. He would rather 
find two or three empty book shelves filled 
than to be dazzled by a service of plate on 
his tea table. 

Such libraries would be of value even in 
wealthy churches, for the pastors of such 
could then be able to purchase other works 
than those which have a more immediate 
bearing upon their calling. We wish there 
might be a movement more generally to- 
wards providing pastoral libraries. 

G. S. M. 


THE SABBATH. 


This is the loveliest, brightest day in all 
the week to a spiritual mind. These rests 
refresh the soul in God, that finds nothing 
but turmoil in the creature. Should not 
this day be welcome to the soul, that sets it 
free to mind its own business; which has 
other days to attend to the business of its 
servant, the body? And these are a certain 

ledge to it of that expected freedom, when 
it shall enter to an eternal Sabbath, and 
restin Him forever, who is the only rest of 


the soul.— Leighton. 


f | haugted by the labours of the week, and 


HOW 

1, Rise early. God requires one-seventh 

tof your time. The Sabbath is just as 
long.as any other day. If you indulge in 
sleep on Sabbath morning one or two hours 
later than usual, you rob God and your soul 
of a9 much holy time; and if you begin the 
day;by robbing God, you cannot expect he 

2. Pray for your minister. He will then | 
preach better, and you will be better pre- 
pared to profit by his preaching. He needs 
your prayers. He has tasked his energies to 
prepare good sermons to interest you. Ex- 


trembling under his awful responsibility, he 
will ‘be cheered and encouraged if he be- 
lieves he is remembered in your prayers. 

8. Pray that the preaching may be bless- 
ed to your soul. He is a foolish man who 
sows the seed before he breaks up the soil. 
You are more foolish if you expect a bless- 
ing without asking for it, or preparing your 
heart to receive it. If a blessing is not 
w ing for, do not complain if it is not 


4, Vo not indulge in secular conversa- 
tion. “Fo spend the interval between the 
services of the sanctuary in talking about 
business, or pleasure, or politics, is not re- 
membering the Sabbath-day to keep it 
holy. If you spend your intermission in 
this manner, you must not wonder if in the 
afternoon you feel sleepy, and the preacher 
seems dull. 

5. Banish worldly thoughts. You must 
not on the Sabbath «think your own 
thoughts.” If your thoughts are allowed to 
wander unrestrained over the business of 
the past week, or the plans for the week 
to come, you will suffer for it. God will 
leave you in darkness, your love will be cold, 
your prayers formal, and you will be dis- 
qualified to engage profitably in the services 
of the sanctuary. 

6. Do not criticise the performances of 
your minister. If he has preached a poor 
sermon, make the best of it; if a good one, 
be thankful and improve it. Your praise 
or censure can do no good, either to him or 
yourself, but may do hurt to both. You will 
profit far more by praying over the sermon, 
and applying it to yourself, than by criti- 
cising it. 

7. Spend every Sabbath as though it 
were your last. Your last Sabbath will soon 
come. Perhaps the next will be your last. 
Spend it then as you will wish you had done, 
when you will review it millions of ages 
hence. If you knew it would be, you would 
be much in prayer, you would banish world- 
ly thoughts and conversation, you would 
read the Bible, you would meditate much 
on divine things, and examine the founda- 
tion of your hope for eternity. Do this, 
and your Sabbath will not be spent in vain. 


THE WIFE OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


It has been observed by some one, we 
cannot recollect who, that there is only one 
instance in the whole history of England of 


Assize, in order to make a formal defence 
in favour of the unfortunate. That woman 
was the young and interesting wife of John 
Bunyan, who had become a sacrifice for 
canscience sake. | 

Although Elizabeth stands alone among 
her sex as an advocate, yet there never was 
offered a more eloquent and unsophisticated 
defence than that which she made on be- 
half of her husband. She first of all had 
the courage to appear before the House of 
Lords, to ask the Supreme Court of Appeals 
to relax the rigours of a persecuting law. 
Their lordships, it is said, rudely told her 
to go to the Judges of the Assize who had 
condemned her husband, and without fail 
she did so. At the Assize Court Sir Mat- 
thew Hale presided, and he was accompa- 
nied by Mr. Judge Twisden, a magistrate 
of ferocious temperament, whose counte- 
nance and demeanour strangely contrasted 
with the mildness and placidity of the Lord 
Chief Justice. We are indebted to John 
Bunyan himself for a description of the 
conduct of Judge Twisden on this memo- 
rable occasion. He says:—<Judge Twis- 
den snapt at my poor wife, Elizabeth, and 
angrily told her that her husband was a 
convicted person, and could not be released 
unless he would promise to preach no 
more.” 

But Elizabeth, however, much as she 
loved her husband, was more enamoured of 
the gospel, and she gave the Court to un- 
derstand that her husband could not pur- 
chase freedom at the expense of keeping 
silence about the mercy and compassion of 
God. 

“Tt is false,’ continued Elizabeth, ‘to 
say that he has done wrong, for at the 
meetings where they preached they had 
God’s presence with them.” 

‘¢ Will he leave off preaching?” roared 
Twisden. 

«¢My lord,” said Elizabeth, “he dares 
not leave off preaching as long as he can 
speak. But, my lords,’ she proceeded, 
with tears in her eyes, ‘just consider that 
we hase four small children, one of them 
blind, and all of them have nothing to live 
upon while the father is in prison, but the 
charity of Christian people. O, my lords, 
I myself ’smayed at the news when my 
husband was apprehended, and being but 
young and unaccustomed to such things, I 
fell in labour, and was delivered of a dead 
child.” 

This was too much for Sir Matthew Hale, 
who now interposed with the ejaculation, 
Alas! poor woman!’ He then ‘inquired 
what was her husband’s calling. 

«A tinker, please you, my lord,” said 
his wife; ‘and because he is a tinker, and 
@ poor man, he is despised, and cannot have 
justice.”’ 

Law is stronger“than tears. The Lord 
Chief Justice told her that her husband 
had broken it; he told her that there was 
was only one person in the realm who could 
pardon her husband, and that person was 
the king. But how was the broken-hearted 
wife of a tinker to find her way to the foot- 
stool of a monarch? «Alas, poor woman!” 
he said, «I am sorry for your pitiable case.”’ 

Elizabeth now became convinced how 
vain it was to expect justice and mercy 
from an earthly tribunal, and with a heroic 
glory which only can be found in the annals 
of the Christian faith, she pointed to her 
tears as she departed, and uttered words 
which never should die as long as the Eng- 
lish language exists. 

«See these tears,” said she; “but I do 
not weep for myself. I weep for you, when 
I think what an account such poor crea- 
tures as you will have to give at the coming 
of the Lord.” 


HILADELPHIA, AND NO. 530 


~ 


| only before John Banyan was known as the 
author of a book, but before he had ever 
conceived the outline of his « Pilgrim’s 
Progress.”” He was kept in jail in order 
that he might not preach; but by this per- 
secution he was enabled to write a book in 
his prison cell, which has preached to Eng- 
land for many generations, and which will 
edify and enlighten the world to the remot- 


est posterity. : | 


FIRST COMMUNION. 


The first occasion of drawing near to the 
Lord’s table is likely to be memorable for 
life. And yet it is not always marked with 
eminent spiritual peace or joyfulness. In- 
deed, it is common to hear sad lamentations, 
and sometimes expressions bordering on utter 
despondency, after the solemn rite is over. 
The result is caused partly by incorrect or 
exaggerated expectations of immediate com- 
fort, and partly by the trepidation of a mind 
placed in novel and trying circumstances. It 
is useful, therefore, to be instructed, that 
acceptable participation in this sacrament is 
not always evidenced by high or rapturous 
emotions. To avoid the other evil, you 
should seek for calmness of mind as a most 
important condition of profit. If self-exami- 
nation has been faithful, you may freely 
give yourself up, on the morning of the 
Lord’s day, to serene and tranquil waiting. 
In plain terms, do not try to think of too 
many things. Reflect that you are not to 
communicate, but to receive. Place your 
soul in an expectant posture. It is impos- 
sible to wait for influences of the Holy Spi- 
rit, without a certain degree of repose, self- 
collection, and holy stillness. Seat your- 
self, so to speak, at the foot of the cross.— 
Rev. Dr. Alexander, — 


THE CONVERSION OF EDWARDS. 


Henry Rogers, author of “Eclipse of 
Faith,” and one of the Editors of the Edin- 
burgh Review, who has superintended an 
edition of Edwards’ Works, styles the fol- 
lowing account of his conversion, one of the 
‘¢ Loci Classici” of the English language: 
The first instance that I remember of 
that sort of inward sweet delight in God 
and divine things, that I have lived much 
in since, was on reading these words: 1 
Tim. iv. 17, “ Now unto the King eternal, 
immortal, invisible, the only wise God, be 


As I read the words, there came into my 
soul, and was, as it were, diffused through 
it, a sense of the glory of the Divine Being; 
@ new sense quite different from any thing 
I had ever experienced before. Never any 
words of Scripture seemed to me as those 
words did. I thought with myself how ex- 
cellent a Being that was, and how happy I 
should be if I might enjoy that God and be 
wrapt up in heaven, and be, as it were, 
swallowed up in him for ever. I kept say- 
ing, and, as it were, singing over these 
words of Scripture to myself, and went to 


prayed in manner 
what I used to do; with a new sort of affec- 
tion. But it never came into my thought 
that there was any thing spiritual, or of a 
saving nature in this. 

From about that time I began to have a 
new kind of apprehension and ideas of 
Christ, and the work of redemption, and 
the glorious way of salvation by him. An 
inward sweet sense of these things at times 
came into my heart; and my soul was led ) 
away in pleasant views and contemplations 
of them. And my mind was greatly en- 
gaged to spend my time in reading and 
meditating on Christ, on the beauty and 
excellency of his person, and the lovely 
way of salvation by free grace in him. I 
found no books so delightful as those that 
treated of these subjects. Those words, 
Canticles ii. 1, used to be abundantly with 
me—‘I am the Rose of Sharon and the 
Lilly of the Valleys.”” The words seemed 
to me sweetly to represent the loveliness 


Canticles used to be pleasant to me, and I 
used to be much engaged in reading it 
about that time, and found from-time to 
time a sweetness that would carry me away 
in my contemplations. This I know not 


sweet abstraction of soul from all the con- 
cerns of this world; and sometimes a kind 
of vision or fixed ideas or imaginations of 
being alone in the mountains of some soli- 
tary wilderness, far from all mankind, 
sweetly conversing with Christ, and wrap- 
ped and swallowed up in God. 

A sense of divine things would often of a 
sudden kindle up, as it were, a sweet burn- 
ing in my heart, an ardour of soul, that I 
know not how to express. 

Not long after I first began to experience 
these things, I gave an account to my fa- 
ther of some things that had passed in my 
mind. I was pretty much affected by the 
discourse we had together; and when the 
discourse was ended, I walked abroad alone, 
in a solitary place in my father’s pasture for 
contemplation. And as I was walking there, 
and looking upon the sky and clouds, there 
came into my mind so sweet a sense of the 
glorious majesty and grace of God, as I 
knew not how to express. I seemed to see 
them both in sweet conjunction, majesty 
and meekness joined together; it was a 
sweet, and gentle, and holy, majestic meek- 
ness, an awful sweetness, a high, and great, 
and holy gentleness. 

After this, my sense of divine things 
gradually increased, and became more and 
more lively, and had more of that inward 
sweetness. The appearance of every thing 
was altered; there seemed to be, as it were, 
a calm, sweet cast or appearance of divine 
glory in almost every thing. God’s excel- 
lency, his wisdom, his purity, and love, 
seemed to appear in every thing, in the 
sun, moon, and stars; in the clouds and 
blue sky; in the grass, flowers, trees; in the 
water and all nature, which used greatly to 
fix my mind. I often used to sit and view 
the moon for a long time, and in the day 
spent much time in viewing the clouds and 
sky, to behold the sweet glory of God in 
these things, in the meantime, singing forth 
in a low voice my contemplations of the 
Creator and Redeemer. And scarce any 
thing among all the works of nature was so 
sweet to me as thunder and lightning; for- 
merly nothing had been so terrible to me. 
Before, I used to be uncommonly terrified 
both with thunder and lightning, and to be 
struck with terror when I saw a thunder- 
storm rising; but now, on the contrary, it 
rejoiced me. I felt God, if I may so speak, 
at the first appearance of a thunder-storm, 
and used to take the opportunity at such 
times to fix myself in order to view the 


This scene took place, we will add, not 


clouds, and see the lightnings play, and hear 


and beauty of Christ. The whole book of | 


how to express otherwise, than by a calm, | 


honour and glory for ever and ever, Amen.” | 


a@ woman making her appearance at West ray to God that I might enjoy him; and 


heaven. 
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| the majestic and awful voice of God’s thun- 
der, which oftentimes was exceedingly en- 
tertaining, leading me to sweet contempla- 
tions of my great and glorious God. While 
thus engaged, it always seemed natural for 
me to sing, or chant forth my meditations, 
or to speak forth my thoughts in soliloquies 
with a singing voice. 

I felt then great satisfaction as to my 
good estate, but that did not content me. I 
had vehement longings of soul after God 
and Christ, and after more holiness, where- 
with my heart seemed to be full, and ready 
to break, which often brought. to my mind 
the words of the Psalmist, Psal. oxlix. 28: 
«« My soul breaketh for the longing it hath.” 
I often felt a longing and lamenting in my 
heart that I had not turned to God sooner, 
that I might have had more time to grow 
in grace. My mind was greatly fixed in 
divine things, year after year, often in walk- 
ing alone in the woods and solitary places, 
for meditation, soliloquy, and prayer, and 
converse with God, and it was always my 


templations: Iwas almost constantly in 
ejaculatory prayer, wherever I was. Prayer 
seemed to be natural to me, as the breath 
by which the inward burnings of my heart 
had vent. The delights which I now felt in 
the things of religion were of an exceed- 


ingly different kind from what I ever en- 


joyed before, and what I had no more no- 
tion of when a boy, than one born blind has 
of pleasant and beautiful colours. They 
were of a more inward, pure, soul-ani- 
mating, and refreshing nature. Those for- 
mer delights never reached the heart, and 
did not arise from any sight of divine excel- 
lency of the things of God, or any taste of 
the soul-satisfying and life-giving good there 
is in them. 


THE INVITATION. 


‘¢ Him that cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast 
out.”? 


Just as thou art, without one trace 
Of love, or joy, or inward grace, 

Or meetness for the heavenly place, 
O, guilty sinner, come! 


Thy sins I bore on Calvary’s tree, 

The stripes, thy due, were laid on me, 
That peace and pardon might be free— 
O, wretched sinner, come! 


Burdened with guilt, would’st thou be blest ? 
Trust not the world, it gives no rest; 

I bring relief to hearts oppressed— 

O, weary sinner, come! 


Come, leave thy burdens at the cross ; 
Count all thy gains but empty dross; 
My grace repays all earthly loss— 

O, needy sinner, come! 


Come, hither bring thy boding fears, 
Thine aching heart, thy bursting tears ; 
’Tis mercy’s voice salutes thine ears — 
O, trembling sinner, come ! 


“‘ The Spirit and the Bride say, Come!” 
Rejoicing saints re-echo “‘ Come!” 

Who faints, who thirsts, who will may come— 
Thy Saviour bids “‘thee come!” 


___.. THE. ACCEPTANCE. 


manner at such times to sing forth my con- } 


my heart, then beso. But what will you 

gain? You will only make your suffering 
greater, your burden heavier, and your an- 
guish still more bitter. I will say with 
my Jesus, “Father, not as I will, but as 
thou wilt.” Matt. xxvi. 89. That sayi 
a most pleasing unto God.— Heinrich 


SWEARING IN THE PULPIT. 


gl he National Magazine for January, 
in an article entitled “Advice Extraordi- 
nary to a Young Preacher,” has the follow- 
ing: 

‘‘ Ahove all things, my young friend, do 
not swéur in the pulpit! Tien heard the 
sacred name used in 3 manner that left a 
doubt whether the preacher had ever read 
the ten commandments. Your brother, 
Gubblegurchins, is given to the bad habit 
of denouncing certain crimes as ‘ damuing 
villany without a parallel on God’s earth ; 
or, once in a while, for the sake of harsher 
}emphasis, he will say ‘God Almighty’s 
earth.” Now I have disliked to give 
this specimen, for the tion of such 
guage is like handling pitch ; it leaves a de- 

lement and stench upon the mind. I have 
given it, however, that you may know just 
what I mean. A clergyman who rants at 
this rate ought first to be advised by a friend, 
and if he show no sign of repentance, he 


ought then ‘to be dealt with as in other 


cases of immorality;’ that is, set aside as a 
rofane fellow, dangerous to morals. 


‘¢All that the Father giveth me shall come to me.?? 
Just as I am without one plea, 

But that Thy blood was shed for me, 

And that Thou bid’st me come to Thee, 

O, Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as I am, and waiting not 

To rid my soul of one dark blot, 

To Thee, whose blood can cleanse each spot, 
O, Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as I am, though tossed about 
With many a conflict, many a doubt, 
With fears within, and wars without, 
O, Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as I am, poor, wretched, blind, 
Sight, riches, healing of the mind, 
Yea, all I need, in Thee to find, 

O, Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as Iam, Thou wilt receive, 
Wilt welcome, pardon, cleanse, relieve, 
Because Thy promise I believe, 

O, Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as I am, Thy love unknown 
Has broken every barrier down; 
Now to be Thine, yea, Thine alone, 
O, Lamb of God, I come! 


POVERTY OF SPIRIT. 


A man must be emptied of himself, in 
order that he may be filled with the bless- 
ings of the gospel. He must become poor 
in spirit, in order that he may become rich 
in faith and a partaker of the kingdom of 
Blessed, therefore, is the man who 
thinks meanly of himself, and highly of his 
Maker and Redeemer. Blessed is the man 
who walks humbly with his God, and is 
also humble towards his fellow-creatures. 
Blessed is the man who both feels and mani- 
fests this poverty of spirit. This temper 
may not exalt him in the eye of the world, 
but it is the temper befitting his condi- 
tion—it is a temper honourable to God, and 
truly beneficial to his fellow-creatures. It 
is the temper which Christ has pronounced 
to be characteristic of the Christian.— Thorn- 


ton. 


A Rare and Precious Plant, 


But it does not grow in every garden. 
It is rare, and yet not dear; bitter, and yet 
it sweetens. The apothecary does not keep 
it for sale, although the physicians prescribe 
its use. The earth does not produce it; 
Heaven gives it. Would you know its name? 
Patience. Impatience causes restlessness, 
restlessness pain, and pain makes us sick; 
the more impatient the soul is, the sicker is 
the body. Patience produces tranquillity, 
tranquillity soothes the pain, and pain as- 
suaged, helps to heal the wound. Do you 
know, that patience cures all things? I 
will be patient since it is the Lord’s will 
that I should suffer. The father’s desire 
ought to be the children’s pleasure. I have 
deserved not only this much, on account 
of my sins, but still more. In times of 
suffering, too, God manifests his grace to 
me; yea, he is nearest to me just then 
when it appears as if he were farthest off. 
The harder he smites, the more ious 
he is. It must do me good in the end. 


if I bear it for God’s glory, it will be of 
greater use to me than the gift of the whole 
world. What have not other saints before 
me suffered, and how joyful were they in 
the deepest afflictions! What sufferin 
did my Jesus endure! And who am 
compared with him, or what are my sor- 
rows to his? Shall I be aggrieved at hav- 
ing aught to suffer for his sake, who un- 
derwent such bitter agonies for me? Ah, 
no! And were it everso great, yea, even 
hell itself. How many a drop of sweet 
honey does he let fall from his lips into 
my cup of grief! With what delights will 
he rejoice my soul, when this season « 
trial is-over! what a crown of glory will 
he give me when the warfare 1s ended! 


If you are still determined to be impatient, 


There is no trouble so trifling but that, | 


t. may, emi give some force to this 
counsel when I tell you that not long ago a 
preacher used this style of reproof toward a 
noisy drunkard who had strayed into church. 
He was not so drunk, however, as to be for- 
saken of his wits, for he sharply retorted by 
— that he would have no such swearing 
ere 


ANGER. 

Prayer is the great remedy against anger; 
for it must suppose it in some degree re- 
moved before we pray, and then it is the 
more likely it will be finished before the 
prayer is done. We must lay aside the act 
of anger, as a preparatory for prayer; and 
the curing the habit will be the effect and 
blessing of prayer, so that if a man to cure 
his anger, resolves to address himself to 
God by prayer, it is first necessary that, 
by his own observation and diligence, he 
lay the anger aside, before his prayer can 
be presented; and if we pray, and so 
endeavour, we have all the blessing of 
prayer which God hath promised to it to be 
our security for success. Humility is the 
most excellent natural cure for anger in the 
world; for he that by daily considering his 
own infirmities makes the error of his 
neighbour to be his own case, and remem- 
bers that he daily needs God’s pardon and 
his brother’s charity, will not be apt to rage 
at the faults of another, greater than that 
which he feels that he is frequently and 
more inexcusably guilty of.—Jeremy Tay- 
lor. 


A TRUE PHILOSOPHER. 


It is: not often, on the Presbyterian 
Herald, that we find <i who have seen 


gliding from it, who can reason as calmly, 
and with as much Christian philosophy 
about it as the Rev. Dr. Humphrey, father 
of our Professor at Danville, does in the fol- 
low paragraph, which we clip from a letter 
written by him to the New York Evange- 
list, from the city of Chicago : 
‘¢How marvellous has al the rise of 
pee in Chicago! Happening to be 
ere in the summer of 1839, when the Dear- 
born reservation was brought into market, 
I bought two small lots and sold them about 
seven or eight years ago for two thousand 
five hundred dollars, which was thought to 
be a fair price. Now the new Richmond 
Hotel, one of the finest in Chicago, stands 
on the same ground, which I am assured 
would, if I had kept it to this time, have 
brought me eighty thousand dollars! So 
you see how narrowly I have escaped being 
a rich man, and rearing my boys, had they 
been young, to rely upon my fortune, and 
not upon their own industry, economy, and 
en haviour. I slept upon the premises 
t night, at a fair hotel charge, and with- 
out being kept awake one moment in think- 
ing of what I had lost. I had excellent ac- 
commodations, and what could I ask for 
more? If the children of the proprietor, 
who bought the land of me (if he has any) 
escape with the great fortune, as safely as 
mine have done without it, it will be an ex- 
ception to the general experience of wealthy 
families.” 


THE IDLE CHRISTIAN. 


Many 2 person thinks himself a pretty | 
good Christian because he cannot, as he 
supposes, be charged with doing anythin 
inconsistent with his profession. He f 
guilty of no immorality, and is attentive to 
the means of grace. These are good thin 
and all that can be said against them is, 
that they do not go far enough. The com- 
mand is, to work in the Lord’s vineyard; 
and this man does not work. In order to 
enable him to judge himself truly, let us 
see what is implied in not working as a 
Christian. 

To be idle is to be—not like Christ. 
““Whist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business ?”’ 

To be idle is to neglect to glorify God. 
‘In this is my Father glorified, that ye bear 
much fruit.” 

To be idle is to be false to the Church. 
She needs help; she is entitled to the ser- 
vice of all her sons. ‘Here am I; send 
me.” 

To be idle is to be cruel to dying souls— 
as cruel as one who would leave a wounded 
man to perish by the wayside when he might 
save him. ‘‘He which converteth the sin- 
ner from the error of his way shall save a 
soul from death.” 

To be idle shows a lack of love. ‘“ For 
the love of Christ constraineth us, because 
we thus judge, that as one died for all, then 
were all dead.” 


To be spiritually idle is to be spiritual 
ee “The ee of the diligent make 
rica. 


To be idle is to hindera blessing. “ Bring 
all the tithes into the storehouse.” 
To be idle is to be weak. ‘But exercise 
thyself rather unto godliness.” 
Idleness hinders assurance. ‘“ Make your 
ing and election sure.” 
calling 


Idleness has no promise. 
ye may obtain.” “Let no man take your 
crown.” 

Idleness brings a curse. “Curse ye 
Meroz; curse bitterly; because they came 
not up to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty.” 

y idle are liable to a disastrous end. 
“Cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer 
darkness.” 

Is it true then that the idle Christian does 
nothing inconsistent with his profession? — 
Is not doing nothing almost as bad a thing 


of | as he can do? 


“ Any want of conformity to the law 


| God” is sin, as much as 8 
it | 
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pesed none can tell. The not | as to what is probably of more freq | . Messrs. Editors—lt gives me much plea- | . NEW CON ON AT PARIS. 
Ao hysterics, and at last those who went to gt You ask, as Paul did, What wilt thou It. tu 


sure to report that the a for aid to 
in your paper some time ago, has been emi- 
nently successful. .Three times the amount 
which our afflicted brother ventured in his 


heard by any inmate of the house; but next | oufrence than they may imagine, nd lead 
morhing his body was found with a ball | tobuch measures as shall prevent the evil 
through the heart. eg for the future. The Committee appointed 
~-4¢You- may imagine the gloom which this | bythe last General Assembly to. consider. 
the subject and report on it at the next 


have me todo? Then consider the’ design 
of the Charch, and of yéur being brought 
into it. The Church is a city set on a hill, 
which cannot be hid; the,salt of the earth, 


Ik 


pray remained to scoff. In fact, the mission- 
aries were hissed, and the Government was 
obliged to beg the Archbishop to interfere 
to prevent further scandal, which he prom- 


new Paris Convention. Not, it is to be hoped, 
to open up any question already settled, but 
only to ratify past proceedings, and to give *, 
force to former conclusions. The nations of 


mach atern winter. 


‘The unusual excitement 
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such a procedure on the part of such men! 
They have learnt successfully at the Popish 
school in which they have been educated ; and 
the Jesuitism by which alone their policy ca 
be explained associates them with Rome as 
closely as it severs them widely from the con- 
fidence of a truth-loviug people, like the Eng- 
lish. Whatever may be the immediate result, 
a harvest of contempt and of disgust is sure to 
be reaped from this sowing by the party whom 
Mr. Denison represents. More anon. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON—GOOD HOPES OF HIS 


crafty devices which have been the means 
of deceiving the public, is that which we 
took occasion to denounce in connection 
with a late Agricultural Fair—to wit, the 
introduction of horse-racing under the dis- 
guise of a trial of speed of the horses on 
exhibition. Weare glad to see that this 
matter is attracting attention, and calling 
out the proper action in some quarters. 
The Massachusetts State Board gf Agri- 
culture have unanimousty adopted reso- 


lutions recommending the various Agri- 


would not publish any thing from the Pres- 
byteries of Orange or Concord, no matter 
| from whom it came.” We have no doubt 
this minister intended to state the truth, but 
he was wholly mistaken. So far as our 
memory serves us, we have published every 
communication we have ever received from 
the bounds of those hodies except one, and 
the exclusion of that had no reference what- 
ever to the quarter from which it came. A 
regard for our numerous and warm friends 
in the Old North State would always incline 


‘ehurches, have decided to call a meeting of 
‘all the friends of Church Extension, to be 
‘held on Monday evening next, the 19th 
inst,, at half-past seven o'clock, in the Rev. 
Dr.,.Potts’ church, corner of University 
Place and. Tenth street. 
. .Beyeral gentlemen will address the meet- 
ing; interesting statements will be made, 
and much valuable information will be com- 
shunicated. ‘It'is earnestly hoped that the 
iniportance of the object will secure a large 


the course of the day Mr. Miller saw his 
medical adviser, to whom he complained of 
headache, brought on by the want of re- 
freshing sleep. Following the directions 
he received, he took a warm bath and re- 
tired to rest. 

Mr. Miller was the son of a Cromarty 
sailor. After a childhood not the most 
bright and joyous, but in which he already 
gave indications of the genius which has 
since shone with such splendour, he chose 


of them become prepared for heaven, but 
also that they may be blessings to the world 
by their faithful endeavours to bring others 
into the Church. They enter the vineyard 
of Christ, not merely to eat its fruits, but 
that they may do the work. They are 
to do good as they have opportunity unto 
all men, especially to those who are of 
the household of faith, and they must al- 
ways abound in the work of the Lord, and 
be striving to convert sinners from the 


fervent zeal, large expectations, importunate 
prayer, industrious efforts to do. good, com- 
port better with the profession and position 
of the children of light. Life is too short, 
the work to be done too great, and death’s 
ravages too fearful, to admit of a cold- 
hearted, stinted, tardy performance of duty. 

Let God’s people arouse themselves, 
shake off their slumbers, lay aside their 
worldliness, repent of their sins and short- 
comings, return to their first love, and give 


kind acts, done not to him merely, but to 
myself, by making me their lesmneel 
Epaphroditus in forwarding the things 
which were sent out from them—“ an odour 
of a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well 
pleasing to God.” I will not publish the 
touching letter of thanks from our grateful 
friend, who has probably enjoyed no more 
pleasure in receiving the bounty than they 
have in conferring it. The only return 
which I have solicited for any of us who 
have had an agency in his behalf, is a re- 
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tle shows of all the characteristics of the 
horse-race. They also discountenance the 
offering of premiums for such performances, 


or local interests to promote in conducting 
our journal. Our circulation extends over 
our whole Church, and we will as readily 


garding the probable future of the new Bishop 
of London. That opinion indeed: was nota de- 
cided one, having been hastily conceived from ail 


self a pedestal of fame. His quick and 
penetrating mind read the lessons inscribed 
by a divine hand on the rocks, and having 


W. Alexander, Ebenezer Platt, 
GardinerSpring, Jos. R. Skidmore, 
John M. Krebs, John C. Greene, 


_ For the Committee. | blessing to the world; and you are brought 


into it to do good, not to be idle—not sim- 
ply to enjoy yourself, and be carried to the 


have backslidden, there is free and full for- 
giveness for us. However much we may 
have restrained prayer, our poor petitions 


For the Presbyterian. 


John Thomson, LE. D. Morgan, shall be heard and answered, when once | interpreted them to the world, he was no and the use of the fair grounds for fast | publish what comes from one section as an- 4 
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? ful, and so be happy! But are you accom- | gelical religion in his diocese. I do not know 


gard for the public welfare. 

Whilst this needful reform is carried out, 
it is to be hoped that proper measures will 
ere long be taken to rid our cities of the 
odious and mischievous Gift Concerts, Prize 
Panoramas, Musical Drawings, and other 
similar nuisances. They are no more or 
less than lotteries. In addition to the per- 
nicious effects of the wholesale gambling 
which they encourage, some of them are 
a serious injury to correct and honest citi- 
zens who pursue their business in the le- 
gitimate way. Where the purchase of a 
dollar’s worth of music will secure a chance 
| for drawing a five hundred dollar piano, not 
a few will be enticed to make the venture, 
and thus encourage the proprietor of the 
lottery at the expense of the regular dealer. 
It is due to upright and deserving business 
men that they should be protected from 
such injury and loss. Where there are al- 
ready laws which can reach these cases, 
the proper authorities are culpable for not 
enforcing them. If there are no statutes 
adapted to remove the evil, our legislators 
should see to it that the needful enactments 
are provided. It is preposterous to legis- 
late against lotteries in one form, and at 
the same time permit them to be carried on 
unblushingly in another, and in some re- 
spec{s a worse one. 


so often made, that our friends would at all 
times send us such items of intelligence as 
will probably be interesting to our readers 
and the Church. | 


that during three centuries Presbyterianism 
has hardly produced a hymn which is a 
hymn, and, imputing this to the influence 
of our Form of Church Government, con- 
gratulates himself on the lyrical inspiration 
experienced only “in the bosom of Chris- 
tian democracy.” Not content with this, 
he proceeds to reproach the Episcopal 
Church with a similar deficiency, and at- 
tributes the excellence of its collection to 
its thefts from Roman Catholics and Dis- 
senters. The logic, the learning, and the 
charity of this notice are about equally wor- 
thy of praise. 

The premises, Watts was a Dissenter, and 
Watts wrote hymns, hardly justify the con- 
clusion that Dissenters, because they are 
Dissenters, will therefore be likely to write 
good hymns. We can perceive no necessary 
connection between Independency ‘and suc- 
cess in lyrical poetry. One cannot help 
feeling that, with his fervour of spirit and 
poetical genius, Watts would have written 
hymns had he been a member of the Church 
of England, or even a signer of the Solemn 
League and Covenant. We suppose that 
his Independency had no more to do with 
his hymns than Bunyan’s Baptist senti- 
ments had to do with his “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” or Baxter’s Presbyterianism had to 
do with his ‘Saint’s Rest.” Had Watts 


tion. Within a few weeks a little work, 
made up of articles from the Witness, has 
appeared from his pen, defending Scotland 
against the historian: Macaulay. His piety 
and extraordinary abilities, together with 
his warm espousal of the Free Church cause 
at the Disruption, led to his appointment as 
editor of their organ, when the Witness was 
established. The productions of his pen at 
once gave that journal a high rank. Long 
will it probably be before Scotland can fill 
the chasm made by the death of Hugh Mil- 
ler. 


what is the extent of prelatic influence in 
America, or whether your experience can en- 
able you to understand the nature of this ele- - 
ment as it manifests itself in England; but 
it is hardly possible to exaggerate that influ- 
ence in the widest and most important circles 
of English society. The Bishop’s. opinions— 
whatever they may be—find an immediate 
echo in almost all quarters. The Bishop’s 
wishes are anticipated, seconded, followed out, 
subscribed to, and made the rule of life by a 
lay-following both of the clergy and laity, and 
he has only to lift a finger and point in any 
what good needs to be done, and what good | direction, and at once his desires meet with all 
you can do; and that good which you can | the response “he can wish for on the part of 
do, right around you, is just what the Lord | ™#ny who implicitly trust to his judgment, 
would have you do. You ask, «Lord, what | in many respects, are well able to serve 
wilt thou have me to do?” and the answer | »™- a fe: 
is, the very first good thing you can, and bes 
so, when they act foolishly or run counter 
then the next, and the next, and so on all to the. dechded ; f th , 
the time; keep doing good, and imitate 
2 4 ’ But it needs a very troublesome, pertinacious, 
your Master, who went about doing good. | and impracticable bishop to stir up any spirit 
Begin at home, but spread abroad your | of violent or disturbing contradiction to the 
efforts over all the neighbourhood —the policy he may choose to follow, or the course 
whole parish—the whole town—the whole | he sees proper to dictate. No doubt all this 
country. Let each one be the centre of a | shows that the English people are lovers of the 
circle of influence, doing good around him 


Established Church; nay, some would say, 
by prayer, by conversation, by the distri- 


are even somewhat superstitious in their esti- 
bution of tracts and books, by a holy exam- | ™t@ of @ bishop’s authority, and even reveren- 
ple, and by zealous co-operation with the 


tial and submissive to the rule of a fallible man 
pastor, and these circles of influence would 


in lawn sleeves. But the fact is as I have 
meet and mingle, and the whole community 


plishing the end of your union with the 
Church? Were you to die to-day, would 
your place in the Church be missed? Would 
your removal be felt and lamented as a loss 
in the army of the Lord? Ah, how many 
professing Christians might die and their 
loss not be felt! We might grieve for them 
because they are gone; but we might also 
say, they are gone, but not missed! And 
might not this be said of you? 

Again, consider your situation and cir- 
cumstances. Look around you; inquire 


traced to a little band of disciples meeting 
together in private, mourning over the de- 
solations of Zion, and calling upon the 
Great Head of the Church to come down 
and work in his mighty power. As they 
have thus spoken one to another, and to 
God, he has hearkened and heard. The 
little cloud has gathered over the dry 
and thirsty land, and has swollen until it 
poured out the mighty shower. The min- 
ister now preaches with unwonted fresh- 
ness, warmth, and pungency; the neglected 
_prayer-meetings are crowded ; souls burden- 
ed with sin cry, “ What shall we do?” and 
young converts, in the fulness of their new- 
born love and hope, rejoice to tell, «‘ what a 
dear Saviour they have found.” 

Happy, happy season for that favoured 
church! How amiable appears God’s sanc- 
tuary! How precious the mingling of 
hearts at the mercy-seat and in the songs 
of Zion at the social meetings! How un- 
| speakable the joy of husbands and wives, 
parents and children, over the answers 
to their prayers in the conversion of the 
loved ones for whose salvation they have 
so long prayed and wept! Why should 
there not be such gracious seasons in all our 
congregations? Are there not at least two 
or three who can agree together to ask this 
great blessing? Let them make the ex- 


REVIVAL In A CuuRcH.—Our 
readers are aware that in some portions of 
the West our Church has been making spe- 
cial efforts to gather in the foreign German 
population, and that a number of churches 
have been organized. We are much pleased 
to hear that the special blessing of God is 
attending these efforts. A correspondent 
of'the Presbyterian, writing from Dubuque, 
Towa, says :—‘The Rev. Mr. Van Vleit, pas- 
-_torof the First GermanPresbyterian Church, 
is blessed: with a continued revival in his 
ehurch. The last Sabbath in December he 
received nineteen additions, most of them 
on profession of their faith. The Lord is 
doing a great work among the Germans in 
this part of the country.” 
- Our or Dest.—It always affords us much 
pleasure to announce that a church has 
paid itself out of debt. The Baltimore Pa- 
triot of Monday last says: 
, “Yesterday morning the pastor of the 
Fifth Presbyterian Church, on Hanover 
street, (Rev. R. S. Hitchcock,) preached 
on the duty of Christian benevolence, but, 
at‘ the close, remarked that he did not de- 
liver the discourse for the purpose of asking 
the congregation for money, as he had the 
authority for saying that the balance (about 


AN Ex-EDITOR AND THE VIRGIN Mary. 
—The Hon. Joseph R. Chandler, for many 
years editor of a political paper in Phila- 
delphia, and lately a member of Congress, 
and now a faithful son of Holy Mother 
Church, to which he has become a convert, 
from Protestantism, is amusing his involun- 
tary leisure from political affairs by writ- 
ing stories in favour of Romanism, for the 
Catholic Herald and Visitor. In last week’s 
paper he commences a story which is un- 
worthy of notice as to taste, talent, or inter- 
est; but our attention was attracted to the 
following Latin sentence, put into the 
mouth of a Jesuit priest :—<‘ Benedicat te 
feliz mz omnipotens Deus Pater et Filia 
et Spiritus Sanctus. Amen.” 

Making allowance for the printer’s igno- 
rance of Latin, which has given us the words 
Jelie mz for filia mea, what shall we say 
for Filia as the name of the second person 
of the Trinity? Could this be a blunder of 
the types? Or are we to consider this one 
of the ripe fruits of the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception, by which the Son of 
God is to be ignored, and the Virgin Mary 


PAINE, THE INFIDEL. 


OTHING can be more humiliating than 
the fact that Paine should be an 
oracle with many who honour his memory 
with festive celebrations, and this, too, in 
despite of his wretchedly corrupt moral 
character, the ribald and ignorant tone of 
his assaults on all religion, and his unprin- 
cipled bearing as a politician. He was a 
man without one redeeming virtue. He was 
alike the enemy of God and man, and lived 
long enough to be deserted by both; and if 
ever there was a man who carried with him 
to the grave the marks of reprobation deep- 
ly and legibly imprinted, he was the man. 
That he could revile the Son of God, the 


stated it, and hence the great importance for 
the interests of truth that all this influence and 


and suspicions have arisen that, like Arnold, 
whom he is said to admire, he may be rather 
latitudinarian than liberal, and thus may tole- 
rate in the churches of the Establishment i 
those wolves in sheeps’ clothing who are turn- | 
ing the communion table into an altar, and the 

house of God into a theatre—ma king a child’s 

play of religion, and trying to bring back a 

happy country to the degraded servitude of sa S 
Popish times. These suspicions, I trust, have ; 
been expressed without reason—certainly too 

soon. At all events, no public act of Bishop 

Tait’s has as yet given them countenance, and ; 

so entirely have his appearances hitherto dis- 

armed the hostility which Dissenters often 

cherish towards the Established Church, that 
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Sabbath, by the voluntary contributions of | the Lord, Jet_bie tall whet to tm bie best 


GREAT TEACHER.” 


HILST the Free Church is mourning 

over the death of its most gifted 

man, the English Independents are also 

called to lament the death of one of their 

greatest lights. Our London papers bring 
the following: 

“The Congregational denomination in 
Great Britain has sustained a severe loss in 
the death of the Rev. Dr. Harris, Principal 
of New College, St. John’s-wood, which he 
had presided over with distinguished suc- 
cess from its establishment. His death was 
the more unexpected, that his sun was yet 
in its full meridian, and there was the pros- 


haven of eternal rest. Christian, there is 
your household—your family—your chil- 
dren—train them all for God; there is that 
child of yours yet out of Christ,—warn him 
of his danger, and beseech him to seek the 
Lord. There is that neighbour of yours 
yet in his sins,—tell him of the claims of 
God, and ask him to go with you to hea- 
ven; and then be careful so to live as not 
to lead him out of the way. There is that 
poor family by you,—relieve their necessi- 
ties. There is that parentless child,—be a 
father or a mother to it. There are the 
sick,—visit them. There are the nations 
perishing without the gospel,—send it to 


assaults on was 
was the language he addressed to the Father 
of his Country, in 1795, ‘treacherous in 
private friendships, and a hypocrite in pub- 
lic life, the world will be troubled to decide 
whether you are an apostate or an impostor; 
whether you have abandoned good princi- 
ples, or whether you ever had any!” 
Such is the portrait of a man universally 
revered for his private and public virtues, 
when drawn by the hands of an infidel, who 
boasting of his faithlessness to God, could 
scarcely be expected to be true to his coun- 
try or to her noblest son. 


ZEAL WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE.—A vast 
amount of zeal is expended in vain, uncon- 
trolled as it is by discretion and good sense. 
Time, labour, and money are thus often 
thrown away on crotchetty projects which, 
under a right direction, might have been 
available in promoting the cause of true 
religion. The New York Evangelist, in 
justifying its own course in refraining from 
the wild agitations which have characterized 
some contemporary journals, says: 

‘In these last days there are many good 
pe whom Cromwell would call ‘the 

rd’s foolish people.’ They have zeal 


undue assumptions are often occasioned by 
denominational pride. ‘Post hoc, propter 
hoc,” is the favourite argument of prejudice. 
Tenterden steeple produced Goodwin-sands. 

If Independency has a monopoly of lyri- 
cal power, those who are furthest removed 
from it must be most destitute of that pow- 
er, and its possession will be found to be 
in the proportion that men approximate to 
this favoured system. Unfortunately, facts 
do not sanction this assumption. If the 
first rank among devotional lyrical poets be 
assigned to Watts and Doddridge, who were 
Independents, the second must be given to 


now ranks with the few other churches of 
the city which is free of debt, and we take 
great pleasure in recording the fact.” 
AMERICAN PROTESTANT CHURCH IN 
Paris.—The Rev. Dr. E. N. Kirk, of Bos- 
ton, sailed on the 8th inst. for France, hav- 
ing engaged with the American and Foreign 
‘Christian Union to labour in Paris with a 
view to building up an American Protestant 
church in that city, for which funds have 
been raised. 


to his brethren; peradventure the words 
from his lips may prove to be a coal from 
the heavenly altar to start the flame in other 
souls. The promises are exceeding great 
and precious; the gospel is still the wisdom 
and power of God for the salvation of sin- 
ners; Christ’s blood has not failed in its 
efficacy to wash away sin, and the Holy 
Spirit waits to do his office in conviction 
and conversion. We trust the followers of 
the Redeemer may appreciate their privi- 
leges and improve their golden opportuni- 
ties, and that the tidings now heard from 
one point and another of our Zion, may soon 


for the disabled minister in Massachusetts, | Come up from all the churches. Let the : ect of long years of usefulness before him | ig impossible, and so they accomplish Newton, a clergyman, and to Cowper, a| 4) i : . | some of the Non-conformist ministers have, I 
ti i t tant prayer from every heart ‘cant, of the Church of Encland, | Give your aid to every good cause; 

mentioned in last week’s paper, $10 from | ©4rnest, constant pray bias DISABLED MINISTERS. here, when his Master required his services | thing. They are spiritual Don Quixottes, | COMMuUnicant, of the Uhurch of Mngland. | . 14 while you do so, remember Zion at home, | 2™ told, offered public prayers on his behalf. 

be, “«O Lord, revive thy work! in another province of his kingdom. It is charging at windmills. The doughty cham- With their names must be associated those d h J ° > | Let us hope, then, that we are at last about to 

and as you have opportunity, do good to all | (boo) the heart y and ungradged sesietance of 


J. R., Philadelphia; $1 from R. 8. J., Har- 
risburgh, Pennsylvania; W. M. R., New 
York city, $3; W. N., Peekskill, New York, 
$5; Philadelphia, $10; Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, $5; W. $2; C. K. S., George- 
town, District of Columbia, $10; E. A. H., 
Baltimore, $5; A. P. C., New York city, 
$5. 


of Toplady, a steadfast and polemic church- 
man; of Heber, Rector of Hodnet and 
Bishop of Calcutta; and last, but not least, 
Charles Wesley, who died in the commu- 
nion of the Church of England, and was 
borne to his tomb in consecrated ground, 
by clergymen of that Church. 

We think, however, that a reason can be 
given for the fewness of Presbyterian 
hymns more satisfactory than that assigned. 
When Watts and Doddridge were writing 
hymns, the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land sanctioned the use of only Rouse’s 
version of the Psalms. The members of 
the Kirk were content to sing the literal 
but somewhat uncouth paraphrases of this 
Puritan poet. Adhering with conscientious 
though perhaps mistaken strictness to the 
inspired lyrics of the Bible, they did not 
feel the need of any other for their public 
worship. We, their American brethren, 
entertaining different views respecting the 
lawfulness of using uninspired hymns in 
our services, have adopted the compositions 
of later writers. Shall we reject them be- 
cause they were written by Episcopalians 
and Independents, and attempt to supply a 
want already well supplied by hymns of 
unquestionable Presbyterian origin? Such 
illiberality we leave to others, and rejoice 
to sing the Lord’s song, by whosesoever 
hands it may have been given to us. 

But while admitting that Presbyterians 
have written fewer hymns than either In- 
dependendents or Episcopalians, we cannot 
refrain from reminding our readers that 
we are not without ‘‘a single hymn which 
isa hymn.” Long before Charles Wesley 
sung of ‘Jerusalem, my happy home,” 
David Dickson had cheered the hours of 
his captivity for the Presbyterian faith, by 
glorious and inspiring thoughts of «Mother 
dear, Jerusalem ;” and in the last century 
Ralph Erskine contributed to the private, 


for those he has left bebind to bow and to 
adore. Dr. Harris was of very humble ex- 
traction, and began life with little beyond 
the most ordinary elements of education; a 
disadvantage which only the most indefati- 
gable industry enabled him at last to over- 
come. How complete and brilliant was his 
triumph, his subsequent career sufficiently 
shows. We remember the sensation pro- 
duced on the first appearance of his prize 
essay, “Mammon,” the grasp which it took 
upon the public mind, and the impression 
produced by its vivid delineations and its 
solemn appeals. To that work we are war- 
ranted in attributing much of the higher 
standard of Christian liberality which has 
ever since been maintained. And among 
its services this was not the least, that it in- 
troduced to public notice another work of 
the author, ‘“‘The Great Teacher,” which 
had till then been almost unnoticed, and 
which, though less adapted for popular read- 
ing, is admitted to surpass the prize essay 
in grasp and profundity of thought.” 


pions display marvellous valour, and run 
a muck against every thing in the field. But 
after all they die, and leave the world about 
as they found it. Zeal is a good thing, a 
very good thing, but it would be all the 
better if joined with a grain of sense to 
steady its impetuosity, and direct its course.” 


about you. There is enough to be done, 
and they who will work shall find work 
enough to do. Try it. And while you 
work, pray. Pray without ceasing; pray 
with all prayer; wrestle as did Jacob, and 
like him you shall prevail, and God will 
bless you. W. J. M. 


‘THE impression made by the recent cases 
we have published of disabled minis- 
ters in want, convinces us that all that our 
Church needs, in order that she may wipe 
off the stigma of allowing her faithful ser- 
vants who are laid aside from duty to suffer, 
is that some method may be adopted to 
bring the matter properly before our peo- 
ple. The appeal made through these col- 
umns a few weeks since for the “ Aged 
Minister in Need,” was so promptly and 
liberally met that we had to notify our 
readers not to send further donations. Last 
week we published another case, and our 
paper had hardly been issued before contri- 
butions began to come in, which have been 
continued daily up to this time. Soon, as 
we hope, this excellent and afflicted servant 
of God will in like manner be provided for. 
So far from intentionally allowing their 
disabled ministers to suffer, the mind of the 
Church revolts at the idea. The following 
note, accompanying one of the contributions 
just received, will show how the matter is 
regarded by some. | 
“‘ Messrs. Editors—Enclosed please find 
ten dollars, a small donation towards the 
relief of the ‘Touching Case’ noticed in last 
week’s Presbyterian. It is a positive dis- 
ce to our denomination that such cases 
of destitution should be suffered to exist in 
the Presbyterian Church. And I believe 
that with a little effort the ‘Fund for the 
Relief of Disabled Ministers’ in our Church 
might be made fully adequate to relieve all 
such touching cases at least, and that the 
worthy and honoured servants of God in our 
Church, after being laid aside from active 
service, should not be compelled to ‘live 
as the ravens, on the providence of God.” 
Please give the enclosed the right direction, 
and oblige yours truly.” | 
The writer of the foregoing states, as we 
The 


the Established clergy to all our various 
schemes and enterprises of Christian useful- 
ness. This seems all that is needed of an 
earthly kind to give to these the success they 
deserve. 


PROPOSED UNION OF THE SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH WITH THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

We have been a good deal agitated by the 
proposal lately made, and likely to be pressed 
in the next session of Parliament, to incorpo- 
rate the Scotch Episcopal Church with the 
Established Church of England. The idea, as 
I have already stated in a former letter, im- 
plies the wish in its promoters to gain strength 
for the Romanizing element in the Church of 
England. The uncompromising character of 
the Reformation in Scotland, as you well know, 
was attended by a marked contrast in the views 
and feelings of a small but aristocratic party, 
who, though renouncing Popery, clung to all 
its formalism, and maintained some of its most 
striking peculiarities. The Non-jurors, as they 
were called after the Revolution, because they 
refused their fealty to the Houses of Orange 
and of Hanover, attained at one time a position 
of considerable political importance. For about 
a century past, however, they have existed in 
Scotland in comparative obscurity, exercising 
little influence beyond the private circle of a 
few old and noble families, who, with Scottish 
tenacity, continue to cleave to their domestic 
traditions, but keeping up.among them a leaven 
of superstitious regard for church forms and 
ceremonies little in harmony with the charac- 
ter of the national Christianity. Within the 
last twelve years this party have gained ground 
in consequence of the Disruption of the Church 
of Scotland, and the simultaneous rise and 
spread of their opinions in England. They 
have begun to stir themselves as if they bad a 
part to act in the busy arena of religious con- 
troversy and activity, and by the recent addi- 
tion of a good deal of English Puseyism im- 
ported from Oxford and engrafted on to the 
Scottish stock, a new vigour has begun to dis- 
play itself in several ways, and among others, 


DEATH OF HUGH MILLER. 


HE steamer Asia, arrived at New York 
on the 12th inst., brings the unex- 
pected and melancholy intelligence that the 
celebrated Hugh Miller is no more. His 
death will cause lamentation in this coun- 
try, as it has already done, to no ordinary 
extent, in his own. Scotland has lost a 
bright ornament, and Britain cannot lay 
her hand upon one of her living sons who, 
all things considered, is his equal. His 
rich, versatile, vigorous, massive mind, made 
him a monarch among men. His rapid 
rise from an obscure origin, and from the 
humble toils of daily labour to the high- 
est position amongst the scientific men of 
his country and of the world, has scarce- 
ly a parallel in history. The story of 
his earlier life is told in a niost interesting 
manner in his work, “‘My Schools and 
Schoolmasters.”” He was, perhaps, better 
known in this country by his “ Footprints 
of the Creator,”’ the triumphant and mas- 
terly reply to the “ Vestiges of Creation,” 
than by any of his other works. To the Free 
Church of Scotland, whose principles he 
has so faithfully and ably advocated and de- 
fended as editor of the Edinburgh Witness, 
his loss will be a severe blow. The man- 
ner of his death adds to the painfulness of 
the event. The following account of the 
circumstances, which are somewhat myste- 
rious, is from the Scotch correspondent of 
the Presbyterian. 

«¢T have just heard of the death, under 
very melancholy circumstances, of Mr. 
Hugh Miller, the Editor of the Edinburgh 
Witness. In my last I mentioned that he 
had not been able of late to do much in 
connection with that journal. Though still 
acting as consulting editor in particular 


Crclesiosticnl Record. 


The Rey. C. B. King having been called to 
the pastorate of the White Bluff church, his 
post office will be Savannah, Georgia. 


The Rev. David Magill was installed pastor 
of the Union Presbyterian Church, Philddel- 
phia, on Tuesday evening last. The Rev. Mr. 
Ripley preached the sermon, the Rev. Dr. 
McDowell gave the charge to the pastor, and 
the Rev. Dr. Leyburn the charge to the people. 
We are gratified at the indications of prosperity 
afforded by this congregation. Twenty-seven 
additions were received at the last communion, 
and the income of the church is larger than it 
has ever been at any time. 

The post office address of the Rev. T. K. 
Davis is changed from Los Angelos to Stock- 
ton, California. Correspondents and others 
are requested to address him at Stockton. 


The Rev. George C. Heckman, for more than 
eight years pastor of the church of Port Byron, 
New York, has removed to take the pastoral 
clarge of the Presbyterian Church of Portage 
City, Wisconsin, where correspondents are re- 
quested to address him. 


The First Presbyterian Church, Springfield, 
Ohio, has given the Rey. John H. Brown, D.D., 
@unanimous call. 


' For the Presbyterian. 


THE LATE REV. DR. WHITON. 


Messrs. Editors—By order of Synod I | 
send you the following for publication: 
Minute of the Synod of Albany on the death of 

the Rev. J. M. Whiton, D.D. 

It having pleased Almighty God to re- 
move by death our beloved brother, the 
Rev. J. M. Whiton, D.D., a member of this 
body, the Synod would express their sincere 
sorrow under this bereavement. 

The brethren of the Presbytery of Lon- 
donderry feel more immediately this loss 
which the Church has sustained. To them 
and to the family of the deceased, we ex- 
tend our Christian sympathies in this hour 
of their affliction. 

And we ourselves would be reminded that 
the season of labour is fast drawing to a 
close, and that while the day lasts it be- 
comes us to work with renewed diligence in 
our Master’s cause. 

EK. E. SEEtEy, Stated Clerk. 


The Dutch Church in South Africa, 

The extent of country over which the 
Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa 
spreads is 900 miles in one direction and 
400 in another. The Dutch ministers in 
the Yellow River republics are sustained on 
the voluntary principle, but compose an in- 
tegral part of the Synod of South Africa. 
The salaries of the other ministers are paid 
by the British Government. The salary of 
each minister is one thousand dollars per 
annum, together with a parsonage. In Cape 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT EXTRAORDINARY.— 
A newspaper writer, imitating the pre- 
valent. practice among editors of puffing 
every body who has shown them the com- 
monest civility, “for their courteous and 
gentlemanly conduct,” returns his thanks 
to «the parson and proprietors of the Stone 
church,” in a city he had just visited, «for 
the privilege of promenading up and down 
the broad aisle of the same on Sunday last,— 
in search of a seat,—unmolested.” There 
are other city churches where strangers 
have enjoyed the same privilege, though 
they may not have made the same formal 
acknowledgment of the favour. - 


Dusuquz, Iowa.—The destruction of 
the, new Presbyterian church edifice at Du- 
buque, Iowa, when just about to be com- 
pleted by the congregation of which the 


RARE DOINGS OF POPISH PRIESTS 


ETTERS from Parma, Italy, bring ac- 
counts of the preaching of certain 
Romish Neapolitan missionaries in the Ca- 
thedral there, which are sufficiently extra- 
ordinary to entitle them to an e ive 
publicity. The matter was on this wise: 
‘sTt seems that the Archbishop gave per- 
mission to these missionaries to preach, and 
that they had exercised the privilege at the 
evening service in the popular style of Padre 
Rocco, as described by Alexander Dumas 
in his Jmpressions de Voyage, only without 
courting the responses of their audience, or, 
at all events, not such responses as they 
eventually elicited. Placed in a large box, 
or palco (as it is described,) with flickeri 
lights on either side, and themselves array 
in haircloth, in the dim twilight of the build- 


writing from that place states that there is 
reasoh to believe this severe affliction will 
be overruled for good, at least for the spi- 
ritual good of the church. He says :—« Yes- 
terday we had a most delightful communion 
season; twelve additions were received— 
eight by certificate and four on examina- 
tion. There appears to be much feeling in 
the congregation, and quite a number are 
anxiously inquiring the way of life. Our 
temporary place of worship will not hold a 
third part of those who regularly belong to 


For the Presbyterian. 


Sabbath-School Anniversary. 


Messrs. Editors—The Anniversary of the 


believe, no more than the truth. Presbyterian Sabbath-school of Cumberland, 


our congregation. But there is no better 
house in the city which we can obtain; nor 
can we commence again a new church till 
winter breaks up. Thus are we not strait- 
ened in the Lord, but in ourselves.” 


NewspaPer. Purrina.—The following 

just and seasonable rebuke of one of the 
most obvious faults of the newspaper press 
is from an address lately delivered before an 
Association of the Press, by one of its mem- 
bers: 

“A very offensive feature of the journal- 
ism of the day is the system of universal 
and indiscriminate ‘ puffing’ of every person 
and thing fot which some slight equivalent 
may have been:given. The public are fast 
losing confidence in editors’ notices of exbi- 
bitions, books, quack medicines, charlatans, 
and humbugs; and, until the press shakes 
off the habit, and abandons the idea that | 
every thing, good, bad, or indifferent, has to 
be commended, for a notice of which the 
have been slightly complimented, the soak 
ers of journals will think the space devoted | 
to such notices very poorly occupied, and 
will very properly give up paying any atten- 
tion tothem.” = 


emergencies, the direct work of the paper 
was entirely in the hands of others. This 
was owing partly to his state of health, 
which has been for a long time far from 
good, and partly to his being engaged on a 
new work, which is, I believe, almost ready 
for the press. 


«The manner of his death was as fol- 


lows: We have in this country of late been 
kept in a state of great anxiety by the 
daring and often successful attempts of 
burglars (Ticket-of-leave men) to break 
into our houses. The police finding them- 
selves unable to insure the safety of house- 
holders, many parties are in the habit of. 
sleeping with revolvers under their pillows. 
Mr. Miller was one of this class. His Mu- 
seum had on one occasion been broken into, 
and the fear of a recurrence of such an at- 
tempt acting upon a mind rendered painful- 
ly sensitive and nervous by overwork, pro- 
duced a chronic state of anxiety which mani- 
fested itself in frequent attacks of night- 
mare and somnambulism. The night before 
last (the 23d) he appears to have been af- 
fected in this way. L 
noises, probably which he fancied to proceed 


Disturbed by some 


| 


Presbyterian Church would not permit such 
cases to exist, were some well-adjusted 
scheme adopted for finding them out and 
affording the opportunity for their relief. 
The question is as to the way to accomplish 
this object. Thus far the plan adopted by 
the General Assembly has been virtually a 
‘failure. Contributions to the “Fund for 
Disabled Ministers’ have been lamentably 
few and small. 
hardly exceeded what can be called out by 

the publication of two or three special cases 

in the Presbyterian. It is worthy the care- 

ful study of the best minds of our Church 

to devise some efficient method for meeting 
the exigency. 
‘something is admitted by all. -The fact 
that a Church of the wealth and strength 
of the Presbyterian should allow her, minis- 
ters, when superannuated or worn out by 
hard labour in her service, to be turned out 
like old horses to die, or to be sustained by 
such resorts as that of the minister whose 
case was mentioned last week, is too humili- 
ating, dishonourable, and unchristian not 
to call forth a simultaneous remonstrance 
from the hearts of our people. We hope 


The annual aggregate has 


The necessity for doing 


ng, they made the most passionate and gro- 


tesque appeals to their hearers, pretending 
to see purgatory and hell; and, in illustra- 
tion of what they were supposed to have be- 
held, a violent lashing of ropes’ ends, at- 
tended with groaning suificiently diabolical 
to convince the most sceptical, was heard 
from their box to represent the sufferings 
purgatory, and a horrible rattling of chains, 
together with blue flames, was used to 
a popular description of that place which 
should never be mentioned to ears polite. 


of 


ive 


‘¢On one occasion the preacher spoke of the 


dreadful consequences of persons dying with- 
out being perfectly reconciled to the Church 
or pardoned by competent authority, and he 
— as an instance a woman who had | 


ied in Parma a few days before, who, he 


said, he was sure was then suffering the 
pains of the damned because she had not re- 
ceived absolution in proper form. 
people here don’t believe what I say, pro- 
bably,” said he, “but I hope God will give 
me the means of proving my assertion.’ 
Then, after some minutes of silent prayer, 
during which the congregation was, of 
course, in the highest state of excitement to 


Many 


now the result, he cried out in a loud voiee, 


“ Catherina! Catherina! dové stat? to 


Maryland, was celebrated on New Year’s 
day. The Rev. Mr. Kaufman of Baltimore, 
delivered a very appropriate address, in 
which great interest was manifested, not 
only by the scholars, but also. by a large 
audience of members of the church, and 
several strangers who were providentially 
present on the occasion. The reverend gen- 
tleman was very happy in his illustrations 
of great truths, and the scholars listened to 
his remarks with commendable decorum 
and attention. It is seldom that we find a 
person who is able to speak to the under- 
standing of children, and to interest his. 
youthful hearers during an entire address. 
The Sabbath-school is in a very flourish- 
ing condition, and its prosperity is no doubt 
owing to the fact that the members of the 
church take great interest in its success, 
and labour most zealously in the cause of 
Sabbath-school instruction. With an effi- 
cient superintendent, a faithful pastor, and 
the earnest co-operation of prayerful church 
members, what Sabbath-school would not 
prosper? May Heaven’s best blessings at- 
tend all who are devoted to this good cause. 


if not to the public devotions of his breth- 
ren his ‘Gospel Sonnets.” In the present 
century the two friends, McCheyne and 
Bonar, have written hymns; some of the 
latter’s are deservedly popular. 

We are sorry to see the sectarian bitter- 
ness which inspired the sentence which has 
called forth these remarks. We recognize 
our indebtedness not only to Watts and 
Doddridge, but to Newton, and Cowper, 
and Wesley, and Montgomery. We cheer- 
fully confess that our Church has produced 
no hymns equal to theirs. We sing their 
compositions without ever thinking whether 
they were first heard in a cathedral or in a 
conventicle. Such a thought would intro- 
duce a discord into our harmony. It is 
enough for us to know that they are the 
productions of men who are members with 
us of the Church of the first born; and 
while we are unable to attribute their ex- 
cellence to any other source than the piety 
and the natural genius of their authors, we 
rejoice that all these worketh that one and 


the self-same Spirit, dividing to every man 
severally as he will, BR. P. D, 


Town, however, five hundred dollars per 
year is added to the salaries in consequence 
of the greater cost of living. The ministers 
of the Synod, about forty in number, are 
divided into eight “ rings,’’ or classes, which 
meet annually. The Synod, which is a 
convention of all the ministers, assembles 
but once in five years. 


Dr. Cumming on Bible Revision. 


The Rev. Dr. Bickersteth had been ap- 
pointed to deliver a Lecture in Exeter 
Hall, London, before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of London, but, owing 
to his recent appointment to the bishopric 
of Ripon, Dr. Cumming appeared in his 
stead, and lectured on Bible revision and 
translation. The lecture formed a concla- 
sive vindication of the present English ver- 
sion of the Bible, and an earnest protest 
against the revisionist movement. The Rev. 
Doctor concluded by urging that the inter- 
ests of the present, the past, and the future, 
were alike involved in a new translation, 
and bade them with one voice to hold fast 


to their good con. Bible, and thank God 
for so blessed and holy a privilege. 


in an ambitious longing to be drawn into closer 
amity with English Episcopacy. No doubt this 
would afford much strength to a cause lately 
almost effete, and apparently exhausted, and it 
would unquestionably awaken a new earnest- 
ness and energy on the part of Scottish Pres- 
byterianism. The bare proposal is sufficiently 
alarming to rouse the national mind, and what, 
had the Church of Scotland established by law 
continued in her undivided strength, never 
would have been proposed, or, if proposed, 
would have been only smiled at as ridiculous 
and impracticable, will now probably be met 
by a comparatively feeble opposition on the 
part of the Establishment, and may, in spite 
of the hostile votes of faithful men in Parlia- 
ment, be actually accomplished. 


LAX VIEWS AMONG THE INDEPENDENTS—~—AWAKEN- 
ING OPPOSITION TO THESE. 
You will be glad to learn that there are 
signs of life reviving among the Independents. 
Dr. Davidson, the teacher of a very loose doc- 
trine of inspiration, and the dangerous editor 
of a late issue of Horne’s Introdaction, inter- 
larded with Germanisms, is about to be called 
to account by the Committee of Management 
of the College in which he exercises his func- 


tions as Professor of Biblical Criticism. Of 
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“utinistry 


Is fall thas their trampet should eound 
Arminisniem, or something like it, is 


‘of the old theology 
them: ‘Brillianey, originality, poetical beauty, 
or rhetorical finiah are more aimed atin many 
quarters than the exposition of those grand old 
eternal traths which have made England what 
ehe is... know many of-the best ministers, and 
members: of the Independent churches have 
Tong lamented this, but they have done too 


at hand when's winnowiog fan will divide the 


help may be expected from many of their first 
men in the day of expected trial that 
EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE AND THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 
», Much intérest’ begins to be felt in the ap- 
a meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 
Berlin. Youd are probably aware that the 
King of Prassia, who, with all his faults, is the 
- most learned and the. moat religious Monarch 
dn Europe, has given a most cordial invitation 
to the Alliance to convene in his capital, next 
summer, promising them every encouragement, 
and pledging bimeelf:.to aid in the spread of 
religious’ freedom ‘both in his own dominions 
and wherever his influence extends. This act 
on his part is the more noticeable because he 
ta the leading Lutheran ecclesiastics 
ot his.own dominions, whose influence hitherto 
has. been almost’ omnipotent. Preliminaries 
are becoming rapidly matured, and at this mo- 
the Rev. Mr, Kuntze, President of the 
Berlin Committee, is in London, charged with 
Bpecial communications on the subject, The 


Oonference, which is expected to be signed by 
,Archbishops, Bishops, clergy, and laymen— 
ministers and members of all the Evangelical 
Ghurches, expressing sympathy with all Chris- 
‘tian efforts at ‘union among believers, urging 
boldness in the maintenance of the truth against 
mere philosophy, as well as human traditions, 
end>the importance of bearing a.united testi- 
thony to.the world that Jesus Christ is Head 
of the Church, King of nations, exclusive Lord 
of the conscience, and the true Physician of 
souls. There can be no doubt that the pro- 
posed meeting will form an era not only in the 
history of the Alliance, but in the history of 
Earopean progress towards right views of reli- 
gious liberty. How much these are yet needed 
ia Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and other Pro- 
testant countries, appears from the frequent 
accounts we have of. persecutions, more or less 
rigorous, for Non-conformity with the national 
or tolerated forms of religion in those countries, 
Alas! it is not Popery alone that displays a 
gtoss illiberality towards other faiths. The 
barrow and intolerant spirit of bigotry is ram- 
pant in almost all Lutheran countries, and 
ealis loudly for some such united protest on the 
part of the more enlightened portion of the 
great Protestant community. | 
WEATHER IN LONDON. 
We have had a few weeks of windy weather, 
with a comparatively high temperature. Yes- 
terday a northerly wind brought a change, and 
to-day we have cold, which will probably be 
gettled for a short while. The health of Lon- 
don is, on the whole, satisfactory. § D.G. 


_ LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
and Corruption in Congress—Claim of Mr. 
“* Harlan to a Seat in the Senate—Relief Bills— 
"Smithsonian Lecture—Mr. Du Bois— Navy Bill— 
- Wasarnetor Crrr, January, 13, 1857. 
+ Mesers. Editors—in your paper of the 10th inst., 
you republish, from ‘the New York Times,a very 
grave charge ef corruption and bribery against a 
combination of members of Congress. The al- 
feged crime ie that a number of them, large enough 
to defeat or carry most measures, have leagued to- 
gether for this purpose, and that they sell their 
votes for a d dollars each, whenever oppor- 
tunity for this iniquity arises. A comparatively 
emall organization can hold a sort of balance of 
power, end, if not s of corrupt motives, 
can generally decide the fate of most disputed ques- 
tions. Especially can this be done if different 
shades of political character are thus combined. 
The agreement on any measure of even a few per- 
sons who disagree on other points, would influence 
amany, who are too much occupied to investigate 
fully the merits of every proposition of importance. 
Many votes in Congress have to be given from 
feith ia the character and judgment of those who 
recommend a certain course. This, obviousty, opens 
the way for success, if even a small number com- 
bine secretly to act on others. ee 
_ Mr. Kelsey of New York called the attention of 
the House to the article in the Times, and moved 
‘that a committee of five be appointed to investigate 
the charge of corruption thoroughly, and report on 
it. He was followed by Mr. Paine of North Caro- 
fina. ‘This gentleman disavowed all knowledge of 
the particular facts asserted in the Times, but said 
that he knew that there had been a proposition of 
bribery made to a member of that House, in refer- 
ence to the subject specially named by the Times, 
the Minnesota Land Bill. He was interrupted by 
cries of « Who?” and «Name him.” Declining 
then to give the name of the member who offered the 
bribe, he intimated that the proposal had been made 
te himself. The reason why he had not immedi- 
ately brought the matter before the House, was the 
light manner in which, nearly a year before, they 
bad over a similar communication made by 
f Mr. Millward of Pennsylvania, who was offered a 
reward if he would change hie vote for Speaker. 
4 Mr. Millward, he said, had only been laughed at 
for his disclosure. Mr. Paine, however, had con- 
sulted with Mr. Sneed of Tennessee, as to his duty 
in bringing the matter before the House, and had 
resolved to de sa, when the Minnesota Bill came 
ap. Mr. Sneed corroborated this statement, and 
éeid he had made a memorandum of what Mr. 
Paine told him at the time of its communication, 
@hich was the 23d of last December. 
A discussion followed, in which all agreed that 
the committee should be appointed. Some wished 
the investigation to be based on Mr. Paine’s state- 
ment, objecting to the House feeling obliged to reply 
to all the charges pat forth in political papers. It 
was replied that the acousation in the Times was in 
an editorial article, and ef course was made on the 
personal authority of the Editor, who had lately 
been Lieutenant Governor of New York, There 
was also a question whether the committee should 
Be elected by the House or appointed by the Speak- 
er. Finally, an amendment adding the charge of 
Mr: Paine te that of the newspaper was adopted, and 
the resolution was passed. On Saturday, the 10th, the 
Speaker appointed as this committee, Messrs. Kelsey 
of New York, Orr of South Carolina, Davis of 
Maryland, Ritchie of Pennsylvania, and Warner of 
Georgia. The public will await their report with 
great interest. 

Much time in the Senate has been occupied with 
the question whether Mr. Harlan of Iowa, has a 
right te @ seat in that body. ‘The facts seem to be 
as follews: The House of Representatives of Iowa 

t, as such, to elect a Senator of the United States. 
The Senate of that State did not meet with them as 
a Senate, but a majority of them were present, and 
were incorporated with the Representatives as a 
joint Convention. The lew of Iowa directs its 

, re te elect United States Senators in joint 
convention of both Houses, The question is, whether. 
dhe attendance of the State Senate as such, was es- 
sential, or whether the attendance of the Senators in 
their individual, but official capacity, was sufficient! 
It is very creditable to the United States Senate that 
the tone of their debate on this subject has been 
thuch more that of judges than of political partizans. 
The Senators have taken sides in the argument 
with apparently no reference to political considera- 
tions. On Monday, by a vote of 28-to 18, the Sen- 
ate decided against the claim of Mr. Harlan. This 
final vote was a very mixed up one as regards the 
political opinions of the Senators. 

If the act of giving relief to suffering humanity be 
a virtue, our Congress certainly seems entitled to a 
high place amongst the benefactors of our race. 
The present session has been marked by the usual 
number of «bills for the relief” of all manner of 
persons. -The merits of these cases are examined 
by Committees, and it is difficult to nite that 
the Court of Claims has materially this 
kind of business before Congress. — 

The Rev. Dr. Morris of Baltimore has been fec- 
tering at the Smithsonian Institute, on the Seven- 
téen Year Locust, so called from its requiring seven- 
teen yeats to-arrive at itsfull maturity of insect 
life. {t is not-a relative of the Egyptian locust, 


ot 


commanity. 


too mach in'fevour in'thetr palpite, both of the 
meétropo The fine savour | 
is seldom discovered among | 


in secret. It ig to. be-hoped the time is 


chaff from the wheat, aud thoroughly parge | 


this Convention in . 


London. Council is preparing an Address of 
Encouragement to be presented to the Berlin 


“soots of herbage, and thus continues 


ste copies of the with the Nether- 
dends Government the refusal of Mr. Da 
Bois, the Minister from that Government, to 
evidénce.in the 


thus by the advice of several other foreign ministers. 
The King of the, Netherlands approved of his course, 
and thus the matter will probably end. ‘There was 
no doubt that a foreign minister might act thus if 
he chose. The only question was whether, as a 
matter of international courtesy, and to subserve the 
end of justice, such a right should not be waived. 

‘On Monday, by a vote of 159 to 50, the House 
passed the bill sent from the Senate to amend the 
act which provides for a “reserved list” of officers. 
It now only needs the signatures of the President, 
which doubtless will be given. By the operation of 
thie new bill any officer who has been dropped, or 
retired, under the former law, may demand a court 
of inquiry on his case. The President and Senate 
are empowered to restore to active service those 
whom the court of inquiry may regard as having 
been improperly dropped or retired. A year’s pay 
is given to all who have been dropped and are not re- 
stored. Those kept on the reserved list are permit- 
ted to wear the uniform of their rank, and captains 
in command of squadrons are to be denominated flag 
officers. é 

In a letter last summer, when this bill was before 
the House, I made some remarks on this last provi- 
sion. It virtually creates a grade of temporary ad- 
mirals, giving that general rank to captains whilst 
in command of squadrons. Thus they can meet the 
admirals of other countries on terms of equality. 
The essential point is to have a legal right to a 
status superior to that of post-captain. This status 
being granted, it matters not whether the title af- 
fixed to it is “ admiral,”’ or « flag officer,” or « right 
worshipful grand master.”” The other provisions of 
the bill seem well fitted to remove all danger of un- 
just results in the reform of the naval list: 3 
' Ex-Senator Benton has made a public vindica- 
tion of himself for having said that neither the Bible 
nor any Greek or Roman classic call “« women” 
ladies. The ladies of the mother of Sisera, those 
of Persia and Media in the Book of Esther, and the 
“elect lady” of John’s second Epistle, had been 
given as Bible instances. Colonel Benton well 
vindicates his position, alleging that in each of these 
cases the word was used to denote actual rank, and 
not as a synonym for “woman.” It will be a valu- 
able triumph of good taste if the ex-Senator can 
establish the substitution he contends for. Some 
time ago I saw in a newspaper, published in a large 
growing town of Massachusetts, a complaint that 
many of the « young ladies” connected with certain 
factories were unable to read. If the word is to be 
applied to those who cannot read, all such as can 
read had better be distinguished as being simply 
women. E. 


FOREIGN [TEMS 


Proaress or AUSTRALIA.—The progress 
of this island continent is really astonishing 
—rivaling that of our Western States. On 
the 25th of August, 1855, the population of 
Victoria amounted to 150,905 souls, includ- 
ing 100,220 men,'28,843 women, and 27,- 
842 children. Of this number 22,471 were 
emigrants from China. The clustre of colo- 
nies in Australia had scarcely any existence 
commercially twenty years ago, now import 
from Great Britain goods to the value of 
$70,000,000 annually. Its produce of gold 
now surpasses that of California. 


CHEaP 48s [Ron.—In an in- 
terview we recently had, says a writer in 
the London Medical Times, with one of the 
firm of Rosseau, who have obtained a patent 
for the process of obtaining aluminium 
from clay, this gentleman informed us that 


the metal at as low a price as iron; thus 
in a few years we may be carried across the 
ocean in ships of aluminium, and our bells 
and musical instruments, all our cooking 
utensils, and an immense number of articles 
of daily use and ornament, will, in all pro- 
bability, be made of this light, beautiful, 
indestructible product of clay. 


A Parincety ExuisiTion.—Prince Na- 
poleon has returned from his Northern tour, 
and is about to open an exhibition, at the 
Palais Royal, of the curious objects collected 
during his expedition. Among them are 
Esquimaux furniture, busts of the natives 
taken from life, stuffed birds, and not the 
least remarkable, some living specimens of 
blue foxes. The Prince contemplates a voy- 
age to India and the China seas, by way of 
Ceylon, Borneo, and Java. He will be ac- 
companied by a number of literary and sci- 
entific men, as on his former excursion. 


New Kinp oF Breap.—A man in Berk- 
shire, England, is calling attention to his 
manufactory, where he makes wine and 
bread from mangel wurtzel. The wine is pro- 
nounced good,and may be produced at about 
six per cent. per quart. In making bread, the 
mange! wurtzel is mixed with flour (about 
50 per cent. ;) and, although it is rather too 
moist for the palate, it is sweet and good. 


A Hinpoo Baprizep IN GREAT Bai- 
TAIN.—On Sabbath last, in the Free High 
Church, Inverness, Scotland, baptism was 
administered to an elderly person of Kast 
India caste, the servant of a gentleman re- 
siding in the vicinity of the town. He was 
admitted into the Christian Church under 
the name of Roderick Sirra McLean, the 
the middle term being his heathen or native 
designation, and the other names being those 
of his mother. We understand he is soon 
to return to his native country, where it is 
his intention to spread the pied tidings of 
salvation to the utmost of his abilities 
amongst his benighted countrymen.—Znver- 
ness Advertiser. | 


Sap DeaTH OF AN ENGLISH CLERGYMAN. 
—A Liverpool paper of December 23, says 
that a sad accident occurred a few days pre- 
vious at the railway station, Louth, Lincoln- 
shire. The Rev. William Mason, vicag of 
Bilsby, near Alford, was standing on the 
platform with one of his daughters, waiting 
for a passenger train, by which he intended 
to return home, when an engine, rushing 
through the station, caught the gentleman 
by the coat, which was a long one, and the 
cloth beoming eutangled in the crank con- 
necting the driving wheels, he was dragged 
down, whirled several times round, and 
then dashed upon the platform. He was 
taken up quite dead. The Rev. gentleman 
was in his 58th year, and has left a numer- 
ous family. 

Nineven Retics.—Professor Hitchcock, 
of Amherst College, has just opened a large 


collection from old Nineveb. They contain 


some fine things, among which is a king 
seven feet high, leaning on his sword and 
offering incense. A gentleman of Amherst 
has agreed to build a Nineveh gallery next 
spring, large enough to hold all the college 
specimens, arranged, as far as possible, as 
they were upon the wails of the old palaces. 

DEATH OF AN AMERIOAN TRAVELLER.— 
We have received a very melancholy piece 
of news from Cairo. The young American 
traveller, Mr. Greene, whose discoveries in 
Upper Egypt we announced last year, has 
just died'in that city, after a serious ill- 
ness. Mr. Greene, who had during a pre- 
vious journey in Egypt collected, by means 
of photography, » numerous eollection of 
views ‘and hieroglyphic inscriptions, had 
also brought to. Kurope, among other docu- 
ments, the end of the hieroglyphic almanac, 
of which Champolion had already given a 
part. Mr. Greene had hoped, in another 
journey, to complete and extend his discov- 
eries. A premature death has carried him 
off at the age of 24, and at a moment when 
a part of his photographic labours had been 


rewarded by a first honourable meation at 


| 
the fall 

a 
‘ground, where: it burrows; attaching 


he had little doubt of being able ‘to obtain | 


the Universal Exhibition. of Photography 


Surprise Partry.—The good people of the 


thou- | Presbyterian Church, Greensboro’, North 


Carolina, gave their worthy pastor, the Rev. 
J. Jones Smyth and his family, a pleasant 
surprise on New Year’s evening. The con- 
gregation without premonition poured into 
the parsonage, presented the congratulations 
of the season, spread a sumptuous entertain- 


; | ment, make and heard speeches, and finally 
| took their departure, leaving behind them. 


such offerings for the larder, wardrobe, li- 
brary, and purse, as made the good man 
and all his household a great many degrees 
happier. | 

in the Scientific American suggests that 
some preparation of hemp side up like 
papier mache, might be made effectual as a 
substitute for sole leather; a cement of In- 
dia rubber mixed with other adhesive sub- 


fibres together. Sole leather is fibrous, as 
can be witnessed by tearing a piece of it 
lengthwise. Its appearance, when thus 
riven, is like that of oakum felted. 


REMARKABLE POSITION OF THE PLAN- 
ETS.—The Boston Traveller calls attention 
to the fact that at the present time, and 
until the end of January, all of the old 
planets and the two of importance discov- 
ered within seventy-five and ten years, will 
be visible soon after sunset, and five of 
them west of the meridian; a position 
worthy of particular notice, as it may not 
again occur for years. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH APPRECIA- 
TION.—Thackeray received $1000 for-deliv- 
ering his course of lectures on ‘‘The Four 
Georges,” in Edinburgh, Scotland. For 
delivering the same course in New York he 
received $2000. 


A Curistmas Girt.—The New 
York Commercial Advertiser says:—On 
Christmas day, John Knickerbocker, Esq. 
of Waterford, in this-State, enclosed to the 
Right Rev. Bishop Potter a check for $2500, 
to be appropriated by the Bishop to mis- 
sions in any way he might direct. 


DEATH FROM CHLOROFORM.—The Phila- 
delphia Ledger states that an inquest was 
lately held upon the body of Mrs. S. Reed, 
who died suddenly, from the effects of chlo- 
roform, which she had applied to her face 
for neuralgia. 


Cuicaco CuurcHeEs.—Not less than five 
churches are now building in Chicago. Two 
of them are of stone, whose estimated cost 
are $60,000 and $40,000. They are New- 
school Presbyterian, and one of them, the 
Westminster church, is 68 by 117 feet. 


An Inprana PoetEss —We regret 
to hear of the death of Mrs. Julia L. Du- 
mont. She was one of Indiana’s earliest 
and sweetest poets, although her name had 
become somewhat unfamiliar to the present 
generation, from the desuetude into which 
her pen for years had fallen. She was the 
wife of Hon. John Dumont, a distinguished 
lawyer of southeast Indiana, and the mother 
of Colonel E. Dumont, President of the 
State Bank.—La/ayette Journal. 


DoNATIONS TO THE COLONIZATION So- 
CIETY.—Thbe New York correspondent of 
the Baltimore American says:—“ A gentle- 
man of this city is said to have sent a New 
Year’s present of $2500 to the American 
Colonization Society. The New York Colo- 
nization Society will have a credit with the 
parent Society, at the next anniversary, of 
about $25,000, of which $10,000.will be 
the legacy of the late Mr. Howland, $5000 
of the late Mr. Graham, and $5000 contri- 
buted for one of the stations.” | 


COLONIZATION VESSEL SAILED.—The 
new colonization ship Mary Caroline Stevens, 
lately sailed from Baltimore and Norfolk, 
with over two hundred emigrants for Liberia. 
A coloured Pennsylvanian, named Thomas 
M. Chester, went in her, as a cabin passen- 
ger. 


Proressor MITCHELL, THE ASTRONO- 
MER.—The Providence fost says of Profes- 
sor O. M. Mitchell, that he is about to give 
a course of lectures in that city, for the 
benefit of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and that he is now resident there 
a few months for the purpose of writing out 
the results of his Astronomical Observations. 
He has therefore declined all calls to lec- 
ture elsewhere, although a compensation 
not less than $1000 for the course in a sin- 
gle city has been held out to him as an in- 
ducement. 


IpECAC AND INTEMPERANCE.—The Lon- 
don Lancet recommends ipecac to those who 
are breaking off habits of intemperance of 
drink. It possesses stimulating qualities, 
but is not at all dangerous. 


INTERESTING PUBLIOATIONS.—Mr. Ban- 
croft, the historian, will soon publish a book 
containing the “Seven Articles from the 
Church of Leyden,” written in 1616; also, 
‘‘The Creed of the Pilgrims,” and a “ Jour- 
nal of the First Legislature of Virginia, of 
1619.” 


MoniFicent Girt.—It is reported, says 
the Boston Transcript, that the late Hon. 
Francis C. Gray has bequeathed his large 
and munificent collection of engravings to 
the Boston Atheneum. Mr. Gray has been 
for many years collecting the engravings, 
and has expended, it is thought, upward of 
$25,000 for the purpose. 


ANOTHER ArcTIC EXPEDITION.—There 
is now little or no doubt as to the inten- 
tions of the Government to despatch final 
expeditions in search of further traces of 
Sir John Franklin. ‘hey will probably con- 
sist of three parties, one overland, another 
via Behring Straits, and a third via Davis’ 
Straits. The Behring Straits expedition 
will probably be commanded by Captain 
Collison (should he volunteer his og 
or Captain Rochfort Maguire, an officer o 
great energy and much experience. The 
Baffin’s Bay expedition will, it is supposed, 
be offered to Captain McClintock; but we 
have, as yet, heard no one mentioned to 
command the overland route.— United Ser- 
vice Gazette. | 


-First INTRODUCTION OF AFRICANS INTO 
AmerRiIcA.—The first negro brought into 
Virginia was landed from a Dutch ship in 
1620. In 1623 there was but 1500 inhabi- 
tants in Virginia, of whom 20 were negroes. 


Prats—EworTHY BENEVOLENCE.—The Boston 
Journal says:—As a finale to the New Year’s 
dinner and presentation given in Faneuil Hall 
to over fourteen hundred poor children by a 
number of benevolent ladies, at the head of 
whom was Mrs. J. K. Mills, that lady, finding 
that the contributions of shoes for the needy 
little ones fell short of the demand, generously 
supplied the deficiency by giving to each child 
in Mrs. Brown’s Intermediate School a nice 
and substantial pair of shoes. The school num- 
bers about fifty children, gathered mainly from 
the poorer classes of the community. ' The lit- 
tle ones’ hearts were made = by this gener- 
ous act of one of the noble ladies of Boston. 


Curious Custom.—The Salem Register says 
it is an old time custom with the Marblehead 
fisherman, still continued, we believe, for each 
man on board the vessel to throw, as he passes 
half-way outward bound, a copper or cent on 
the rock for good luck, as they say. When or 
how the custom originated, we are not inform- 
ed. But some of the knowing ones among the 
boys used to obtain pocket money somewhat 
cheaply by watching their chance and visiting 
the rock after the fleet had sailed, to gather up 
the pennies. 

A Fortune FOR 
Union states that a property, by some believ 
to be of the adel of $140,000,000, is now 


held by the law officers of England, in charge 


for the descendants of a Lawrence, who died 
without known heirs. Mr. W. F. Lawrence 
of Rochester, has investigated the matter, and 
intends to visit Europe in the spring, with a 
fair chance of success. It is stated also, that 


G. F. Lawrence, pianist and organist, is one of 
the heirs of this immense estate, — 


at Brussels.—Galignani’s Messenger, Dec- 


stances, may be employed to unite the 


the people. 


ITH 
Christmas Eve and Morning. 


In imitation of the Romish midnight 
mass, the Tractarians in London celebrate 
the holy communion at midnight, or rather 
in the earliest hours of Christmas day. One 
of the rendezvous of the party is the church 
of St. Matthias, Stoke age the ori- 
ginal minister of which (Mr. Pope) has se- 
ceded to Rome, a warning as to the real na- 
ture of his views, by which his successor 
and the congregation have failed to profit. 
Such a communion as we have reference to 
took place in this church between half-past 
eleven o’clock P. M. on Wednesday, and 


.two A: M. yesterday (Christmas day) morn- 


ing. The church was fully lighted up, and 
profusely adorned with evergreens and flow- 
ers. The conspicuous object was an ele- 
vated so-called ‘“altar,’”’ surmounted by a 


_cross formed of white flowers on a black 


ground. There were several priests and 
choristers (boys and adults) in surplices. 
The service was what is termed “ musical” 
in the highest degree, or, as to the prayers, 
we should more aptly describe it as “ mum- 
bling,” for it was almost impossible to dis- 
cover articulation. The sermon was preached . 
a surplice) by a Rev. Mr. White, and was 
ounded on the narrative of our Saviour’s 
birth in Lukeii. It was couched in the 
well known phraseology of the party, intro- | 
ducing references to the ‘“‘ Mother of God,” 
“ever Virgin,” and such like. If exhorted 
to seek Christ, it was to be at ‘his hol 
altar,’ and “in his mysteries.”” The mid- 
night Eucharist was spoken of as if it were 
@ recognized ordinance of the Church. 

At the close of the sermon, priests, choris- 
ters, and congregation stood facing the “al- 
tar’ during the ascription, ‘‘ Now to God,” 
&c. The “altar” lights were then ignited, | 
and the Communion Service was proceeded ‘ 
with, with genuflexions and other move- 
ments, which, if less in degree than those’ 
of the Romanists, are wholly foreign to the 
simplicity of Protestant worship. The offici- 
ating priests were three in number—one in 
the front of the “altar,” immediately be- 
fore the cross, and the others on either side 
of the chancel, all three with their backs to 
As the central priest knelt, it 
had the appearance of worshipping the cross. 
The “altar” was covered with a rich cloth 
of scarlet, on which the edge of the pre- 
scribed “ fair white linen cloth’ might just 
be seen. The elements were brought up by 


one of the assisting priests from a credence 


table, and handed to the priest in the cen- 
tre, who placed them on the “altar.” 
While the people were communicating the 
organ was played in a low key. At the 
close, and after the blessing, ‘‘ The peace of 
God, which passeth all understanding,” &c., 
the congregation stood while the priest, 
kneeling before the cross, ate and drank 
what remained of the consecrated bread and 
wine. A procession was then formed, the 
surpliced clioristers leading the way, and 
the priests, with paten and chalice, fol- 
lowing, and so left the chancel. The con- 
gregation, which was rather numerous, then 
dispersed at a quarter to two on Christmas 
day morning.—London Record. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


GENERAL WALKER IN AN Extremity.—Ad- 
vices have been received from San Juan del 
Norte to December 22d. Captain Scott had 
quarrelled with General Walker, and stopped 
running his boats. General Walker had 
seized for his own use all the steamers on the 
lake and river. A letter from Granada, dated 
December Ist, states that the two hundred 
men, hemmed in the church of Guadaloupe, 


were destitute of water, and subsisting on 


horse flesh, but, nevertheless, obstinately re- 
fused the quarter offered them by Belloso. 
They were to be attacked immediately, after 
which the bulk of the allied army would pro- 
ceed to — against San Juan and Vir- 
gin Bay. The loss of the filibusters, since 

ovember 28th, is estimated at three hyn- 
dred, and that of the allies but small. Private 
letters state that the Indians of Omatepe_had 
risen against Walker, and had killed fifteen 
filibusters. General Walker, with one hun- 
dred and fifty men, had attempted to retake 
Granada, but had been repulsed. The ad- 
vices from Rivas are to December 5th. Gen- 
eral Walker had arrived within one league 
from Rivas, and was preparing to attack 
General Canas, who had six hundred men, 
well supplied with provisions and munitions 
of war. A few skirmishes had taken place 
between the advanced guards. General Walk- 
er’s men are said to be badly off, and dying 
daily of dysentery. 


ELEcTION oF UniTEpD States Senators.—The 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, on the 13th inst. 
elected General Simon Cameron United States 
Senator for six years from the 4th of March 
next. The Legislature of Massachusetts, the 
Hon. Charles Samner, and the Legislature of 
Missouri, the Hon. James S. Green, United 


. States Senators. 


Miteace.—Members of Congress receive 
40 cents per mile, in travelling to or from 
Washington, at the beginning or close of a 
session. The smallest mileage account is that 
of Mr. Bowie of Maryland, which is but $17 
for the session ; the largest is that of the dele- 
gates from Oregon and Washington Territo- 
ries, which amounts to the snug little sum of 
$5950! A proposition is pefore the Commit- 
tee on Mileage to change the rate of mileage 
over 500 miles to 10 cents instead of 40 cents 
per mile. 


_ A Rich Man.—The New York Mirror says 
it 1s estimated that one of the rich men of that 
city has now a regular income of $3000 a day, 
or about $1,000,000 per year. 


THe Po.ice aMona THE FasnioNaBLEs.— 
Ata large and rather promiscuous party up 
town the other night (one thousand invitations 
having been issued) the host exhibited the 
latest novelty of the season. Two policemen 
in uniform were stationed at the entrance of 
the supper room. . Whether this display was 
necessary to keep “Young New York’ in or- 
der, or to prevent the mysterious disappear- 
ance of silver, is not known. Neither expla- 
nation is complimentary to the guests.—N. Y. 

irror. 


A ProritaBie Concern.—The Pacific Mills, 
of Lawrence, Massachusetts, have just made 
up their half yearly accounts, which show a 
clear net profit of a trifle over $120,000 above 
interest and expenses—equal to six per cent. 
on the entire capital for six months. 


Sreamsoats aT St. Louis, Missourt.—There 
were 3065 steamboats arrived at St. Louis, 
Missouri, making an aggregate 
tonnage of 894,462 tons. The Alton (itlinois) 
packets are not included in this estimate. 


or Weattay Pianter.—Mr. Sam- 
uel Townsend of Madison county, Alabama, 
died recently, aged fifty-five years. He was 
said to be the wealthiest planter in that coun- 
ty. His will directs about forty of his slaves 


to be manumitted and removed from the State, 


and provides that a large portion of his estate 
shall be distributed among them. 


In VeErRMoNT.—The smallpox is 
prevailing to an alarming extent in Stowe, 
Vermont, and all public gatherings are forbid- 
den, and the schools are stopped; pest-houses 
have been provided, and the Congregational 
clergyman has gone to one of them to devote 
his services to the sick. 


New Orteans Improvement.—The City 
Councils of New Orleans, Jefferson City, and 
Carrolton, in Louisiana, are devising means 
for draining the immense swamp lands lying 
between New Orleans and Lake Ponchartrain. 
Aside from the enhanced value of these now 


.| almost waste lands, which could be made to 


be worth millions, it is thought that a thorough 
drainage of the swamps would be the greatest 
sanatary measure for the city that could be 
adopted. 


American Mecuanics.—It is stated that all 
the English mechanics are about to be dis- 
missed from the Russian service, and Ameri- 
cans to be employed in their stead. 


CasuALTIES BY anv STEAMBOAT 
ror 1856.—During the past year, 195 persons 
lost their lives by railroad accidents, and 629 
have been wounded. Of this number 26 were 
engineers, and 28 firemen. This is a large 
increase over 1855. During the same period 
there have been 29 steamboat accidents on 
rivers, lakes, and bays, killing 353, and wound- 
ing 120 persons. An increase on the number 
killed during the preceding year. 

Ir1tsh Fungerats.—The Roman Catholics of 
New Jersey find it difficult to comply with the 
order of their Bishop restricting funeral pro- 
cessions to six carriages. On Sunday at New- 
ark, New Jersey, an Irish funeral presented a 


| 


TERIAN. 


Singular 3 


& promiscuous and disorderly crowd, altogether 
more unsightly and annoying than the lon 
piste of carriages which the Bishop has abo 


_ TRAVELLING On Skates.—The Lock Haven 
hays lvania) Democrat says that two stu- 
ents from Lewisburg, took a trip to their 
home, in Clinton county, a few days ago, which 
they reached by skating on the canal, a dis- 
tance of sixty miles, in six hours. 


_ From Catirornia.—We have news from 
California to the 20th of December, by the ar- 
rival at New York of the steamship George 
Law, $1,250,000 in gold. The steamer Sierra 
Nevada left San Francisco on the 20th ult. for 
San Juan, with a large number of recruits for 
General Walker. An attempt was made a few 
days previously to search this steamer at her 
dock. The Supreme Court of California has 
pronounced the entire State debt unconstitu- 
tional, excepting $300,000. The Court recom- 
mends the adoption of the debt by the Legis- 
lature, and that the question of repudiation 
be submitted to the people. No transfer of 
stock has been made since the decision. The 
2g are opposed to repudiation. Meetings 
ave been called in some parts of the State to 
give expression to the public opinion. At a 
meeting held at San Francisco, a. resolution 
was passed, pledging the redemption of the 
debt bythe people. The amount was three 
millions of dollars. The Supreme Court also 
decided that $1,500,000 scrip, issued by the 
old corporation for street assessments, was also 
illegal. A suit was also decided, brought by 
a purchaser of the city slip property, for the 
recovery of money paid to the city, the sale 
been since declared illegal. The decis- 


Abe is, that although the sale was illegal, and 


th¥refore the title reverts to the city, yet the 
ee money must be recovered from the 

d Commissioners who made the illegal sale. 
The amount in dispute is $1,200,000. The 
Court has also decided that the city is not lia- 
ble for $375,000 for a lot purchased for the 
county buildings. The Court has also sanc- 
tioned the seizure of the Fremont Mariposa 
grant for taxes, and the estate will be sold un- 
less the taxes are paid. 


OrEcon.—A battle was fought on the 21st 
November at Puget Sound, between the North- 
ern Indians and the United States steamer 
Massachusetts. Twenty-seven Indians were 
killed and twenty-one wounded. The remain- 
der surrendered. Only one of the men belong- 
ing to the steamer was killed. , 


So.prers.—A convention of the soldiers 
of the war of 1812, met in Washington, District 
of Columbia. A resolution was adopted for 
the appointment of a committee to erect a 
monument to President Madison. 


THE GoverNMENT Camets.—A letter from 
Malta says the United States storeship Supply, 
which has the forty-four camels on board, has 
encountered a hurricane, and has been nearly 
disabled. Crew and camels all well, how- 
ever, 

Norwa.xk Catamity.—The New Haven Rail® 
road Company have not yet seen the end of 
the Norwalk tragedy. The Superior Court of 
Connecticut rendered judgment, on Tuesday, 
in the case of Soule, administrator of Dr. Grey, 
against the New Haven Railroad Company, 
assessing the damages at $5000. He was kill- 
ed by the Norwalk accident. Judgment was 
also rendered in the case of Elizabeth Adams 
against the same company, assessing the dam- 
ages at $4500. She suffered a severe injury, 
from which, it is thought, she will never fully 
recover. 


Tae New Frescoep Room 1n THe CaPitou 
ExtEnsion.—In the Senate Naval Committee 
room of the extension will be found a series of 
six pictures illustrative of our naval history, 
painted by George R. West of this place, viz: 

attle of the Constitution and Gurriere; Per- 
ry’s Victory on Lake Erie; Cutting out of the 
Philadelphia in the port of Tripoli, by Decatur; 
Violation of the Neutrality Laws by Great 
Britain, in the destruction of the Privateer 
General Armstrong in the port of Fayal; En- 
pen of the Bon Homme Richard and 

rapis; and the Launch of the Minnesota at 
the Navy Yard.— Washington Siar. 


Incen1ous.—The New England Pin Com- 


| pay of Winsted, Connecticut, have just start- 


ed a new machine for sewing pins upon papers. 
It selects the little indispensables from a pile 
and stretches them in a continuous row upon 
narrow strips of paper, at the rate of 300 per 
minute. 


BuRNING OF THE VERMONT STATE CaPITOL.— 
The Vermont State Capitol was burned on the 
6th inst. It was a simple but imposing struc- 
ture, commenced in the year 1833 and finished 
in 1837, at a cost of $132,000. Nothing re- 
mains of the building but the granite walls. 
Among the most serious losses is the State 
Naturalist’s apartments, the destruction of 
which is total, and the loss irreparable. 


EXTRAORDINARY MercanTILe Success.—The 
New York Express says:—It is seldom that a 
case of such continued prosperity can be 
chronicled in the history of any mercantile 
firm as in that of the Messrs. Howland & As- 
pinwall. About thirty years ago the commer- 
cial fund of G. E. & S. S. Howland was formed 
in this city. They were engaged principally 
in the West India trade. Ten years after- 
wards the partners retired from business, weal- 
thy, leaving behind, as special partners, $200,- 
000 for their successors, Messrs. Howland & 
Aspinwall. <A few years further on, and the 
members of this firm also retired, leaving the 
same amount, as : ge partners, to a junior 
Messrs. Howland & Aspinwall; and recently 
these latter have, too, retired, leaving $200,000 
for still younger members of the same name 
and style of firm. 


AnoTHerR Donation From Mr. Peasopy.— 
The Salem (Massachusetts) Gazette reports that 
Mr. George Peabody, the great London Ame- 
rican banker, has recently made another mu- 
nificent donation for the benefit of his former 
fellow-citizens in Danvers, namely, for the 
maintenance of the Library of the Institute, 
$1200 a year during the remainder of his life ; 
for the establishment of a branch Library in 
Danvers (formerly North Danvers) the sum of 


Disasters aT Sza.—The disasters to sea-go- 
ing vessels during the last month, include fifty- 
four vessels of all classes, the value of which 
is estimated to be $557,500, and the cargoes 
are estimated to be worth a million more. 


IncrREASED Price or Pusiic Lanps.—The 
Department of the Interior has determined to 
increase the appraisement of the remaining 
lots of Delaware lands about Leavenworth City 
to about twenty-five thousand dollars, instead 
of eight thousand as previously appraised. 
The reason assigned is that the first appraise- 
ment was made when the troubles:in Kansas 

iated their value, and that therefore the 
Indtang would suffer injustice. This decision 
is hot intended to apply to any lands pre- 
empted or fairly claimed by bona fide settlers, 
but to such only as are justly open to competi- 
tion. These lands will be put up for sale at 
auction, like others, as soon as instructions can 
be made out, and may be purchased by the 
highest bidder over the valuation fixed by the 
Department. 


Ricuats or Marriep Women.—The Governor 
of Ohio recommends some further provisions 
to secure the rights of married women. The 
Cincinnati Gazette states that the State of 
Ohio has already made more liberal provision 
for women than any other State except Louisi- 
ana. The present provisions in their favour 
are, however, principally confined to real es- 
tate, which a woman may now hold separate 
from herhusband. The Governor recommends 
that she be allowed to hold personal property 
(her furniture and goods) in the same way, 
and to sue in her own name. — 


Larinc Raits sy SteamM.—Two engineers 
on the Virginia Central Railroad have con- 
trived a machine for laying railroad tracks b 
steam. According to the account published, 
it does all the work of grading the road, lay- 
ing the ties, and putting the rails and chairs 
in position. The machine is sixty-two feet in 
length, and it is estimated that it will lay the 
track at the rate of ten feet a minute. 


SincuLtar.—The rivers of Michigan have 
become incapable of sustaining the lives of fish, 
and multitudes are said to be thrown dead 
rte: the banks. The cause is entirely un- 

own. 


anp Deata rrou Cotp.—We have 
before given accounts of suffering and death 
at the West, in consequence of the intense 
cold. The Galena Courier of December 27th 
says that on the Saturday night previous, near 
Monticello, a man, three women, and a child 
were frozen to death, in going home, under 
the following circumstances :—Returning from 
a neighbour’s, with a pair of horses and a 
sleigh, they got off the road, and in crossing a 
hollow, the horses became detached from the 


sleigh and ran off, leaving the parties in snow 


| from five to ei ht feet, deep. 


returning, on Tuesday morning the neighbours 
collected, and after a long search the women 
and children were found in a willow thicket, 
covered with blankéts, and with a 
tity of snow over them, all dead. 
was found, without his hat, frozen to death, 
about a quarter of a mile from the women, 
and within forty rods of his own house. 


Inpran Outraces rn Fiorrpa.—A letter-wri- 
ter, under date of aE ge East Florida, Sun- 
day, December 28, 1856, says:—The Indians 
are making towards this place. Onthe 25th, an 
express from Smyrna here to Captain 
Bullock, at Fort Garlin. The carrier stated 
that a family had been massacred by the In- 
dians, at Sheldon’s old place, eight miles from 
Smyrna. Captain Bullock, with a posse of 
his men, started immediately, and on arrivin 
at the place, found that Peter Sheves and fami- 
ly, consisting of his wife and two children, 
had been murdered by them, and his house 
burnt, probably on the 19th, bya pe of 
from ten to twelve. Sheves was found in the 
field, some sixty yards from the house, with 
two bullet holes through his head; and badly 
cut with an axe; his wife and little girl shot 
at the water’s edge, in front of the house, and 
the remains of their boy, ten years of 
was found among the burning ruins of the 
house. Mr. Sheves was from Pennsylvania, 
and came on in the same boat with me, with 
his family and goods, to settle at that place, 
and arrived about the lst of December. 


Mrs. GeneraL Gaines PROSECUTING HER 
Ciaims.—Mrs. Mary Clarke Gaines has insti- 
tuted another suit in the United States Circuit 
Court of Louisiana against the city of New 
Orleans, H. E. Lamvre, Charles Hopkins, Do- 
mingo Lanata, and L. Lalland Ferrier, claim- 

forty arpents of land and a number of lots, 


in 
all located in the city, and which defendants 


hold in possession, and are now the reputed 
owners. 


Marriaces Boston.—There were 3313 
marriages in Boston in 1856. The oldest per- 
son married was aged 72 years. It was his 
fourth marriage, his bride being 39. A law- 
yer of Concord, New Hampshire, 67 years 
of age, obtained a certificate of his intention 
to make a second marriage, and several other 
bridegrooms were over 60. The youngest fe- 
male married wasunder 15. There was a con- 
siderable number of third marriages. In a 
number of cases the age of the bridegroom was 
double that of the bride. There were, also, 
some four or five marriages of coloured men 
with white women, but not a case of the mar- 
riage of a white male with a coloured female. 


HountTINGTon, THE Great Forcer.—Hunt- 
ington, the great forger, is somewhat differ- 
ently situated from what he was in his Orien- 
tal splendour in New York. His work at 
Sing Sing is sawing and planing boards i 
his shirt sleeves) for the cabinet shop. His 
first day’s dinner was taken next to a negro 
convict at the general table. 


A Sreau WaHater.—A screw steamshi (ac- 
cording to the New Bedford Mercury) is being 
fitted out at Providence, Rhode Island, for the 
northern whale fishery. Captain Sowle, for- 
merly of the ship Sea, of Warren, Rhode Is- 
land, is to command her. 


An Saip.—The British brig Marys, 
from Lancaster, England, with a cargo of coal 
for Messrs. A. Low & Co., arrived at Savan- 
nah, Georgia, last week. This brig, we learn, 
is fifty-three years old,and is as strong as 
when she was first launched into her native 
element. Her hull is built of solid oak, and 
fastened in the most substantial manner, as 
may be inferred from the number of years she 
has been in service, and the many tempests 
she has encountered on old ocean during that 

eriod. She now looks as bright and new as 
in her youthful days, and is as substantial as 
any craft in our waters. Another remarkable 
fact in connection with this vessel may be 
stated, that she has belonged to the same 
family since she was first built.—Savannah 
News. 


NewspaPers.—The Reading Adler has 
been published sixty years; the Baltimore 
American (which entered 1857 with a new 
dress) fifty-eight years, and the Alexandria 
(Virginia) Gazette fifty-eight years. The Pitts- 
burgh Gazette was established in 1786—being 
the oldest paper west of the Alleghanies., 


Music on THE Icz.—The Baltimore Sun says 
that music “upon the waters” is quite com- 
mon, but the Bostonians have music on the 
ice, to which both ladies and gentlemen skate 
by moonlight. 


Ertz.—The Cleveland (Ohio) Herald 
of last Saturday says:—‘‘ Lake Erie is now 
one vast field of ice, extending as far as the 
eye can reach. Along the shore the ice is 
smooth and firm, and troops of skaters sport 
upon its surface, while further out it is cover- 
ed with a snowy crust.” 


FROM EUROPE. 


The steamers bring London papers to the 


27th of December. 

The approaching Conference at Paris, the 
difficulties pending between Prussia and Swit- 
zerland, and the war between Persia and Great 
Britain, continue to be the main items of in- 
terest. 

It is stated that the Hon. C. P. Villiers has 
declined the appointment of British Minister 
to the United States, and that it was regarded 
as probable that Lord Elgin (late Governor 
General of Canada) would be tendered the post. 

The past month has been a very severe one 
on the ocean, and numbers of disabled vessels 
have already been reported. Very rarely have 
the European steamers had to put back on 
account of the severity of the weather, but the 
Liverpool, Southampton, and Havre steamers 
all returned to their respective ports within a 

eriod of three days of one another, much in- 
jured, and unfit to continue the voyage till 
repairs were made. 

The Paris Conference.—No day has yet been 


fixed for the re-assembling of the Congress at 


Paris. There is some preliminary business 
yet to get through with, but it is anticipated 
that the day of meeting is not far distant. A 
statement is made in the London Times that 
England and France are now agreed on the 
points of discussion with Russia. No topics 
are to be introduced but those relating to Bol- 
grad and the Isle of Serpents. All the Pleni- 

tentiaries, including the Turkish Minister, 

ave received their instructions. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The war with Persia is not at present-popu- 
lar. The London Times, usually the Govern- 
ment organ, and the London Press, the Derby 
organ, both denounce it. Many English, and 
several French papers, think it will cause an- 
other war between Britain and Russia alone. 
Captain Hartstein and the officers of the ship 
Resolute have been Seted, addressed 
by public bodies, and visited by distinguished 
men daily. <A public entertainment was given 
to them by the corporation of Portsmouth, 
which was a very splendid affair. In reply to 
a complimentary speech from the Mayor, who 
proposed the health of Captain Hartstein and 
the officers of the Resolute, Captain Hartstein 
made a short speech, expressing the hope of 
perpetual peace between England and the Uni- 
ted States. Capt. Hartstein had, on invitation, 
paid a visit to Viscount Palmerston, where, he 
states, he was entertained with the utmost cor- 
diality. On Christmas day the American offi- 
cers dined with Lady Franklin. 


FRANCE. 


A telegraphic despatch from Marseilles an- 
nounces that a terrible tempest raged along 
the coast of Algeria on the 1/th ultimo. The 
overflowing of the Harrasch and the Chiffa 
had caused the inundation of the plains as far 
as Bouffarie. The sailing vessels, the Alica, 
the Syndis, the Duc, the Fratello and the 
Marie Antoinette, are lost; the steamboats 
Zouave and Algeria are damaged. It was 
feared that other disasters had taken place. 
The Gange,s which left Marseilles on the 15th 
ultimo for Constantinople, had returned to 
Marseilles, after having had: her machinery 
damaged by the bad weather, near the Straits 
of Boniface, to the south of the Isle of Corsica. 


ITALY. 


A letter from Genoa of the 20th ult. informs 
us that the Pope had visited the ex-Queen, 
Maria Christina, a few days previously. Pius 
IX. was conveyed to the palace of the Queen 
Mother in a coach drawn by black mules. 
His suite occupied two others. Maria Chris- 
tina met the Pope at the foot of the staircase, 
and conducted him to the throne-room, where 
he remained an hour, and admitted the entire 
household to his presence. The principal 
powder magazine at Naples had exploded and 
many soldiers were killed. A government an- 
nouncement says that bands of insurgents are 
still flying about in various parts of Sicily, 
but there is no fear of a general revolutionary 
movement. 


SPAIN. 


A despatch from Madrid to the 21st of De- . 


cember reports the discovery of a revolution- 
ary club in that city. A number of arrests 
were made, and their papers seized. Those 
arrested are confined in a military prison, and 
are to be tried by court martial. Don Henrico 


ere he ie to establish his 
residence. An offer had been made to the 
Minister of ‘Marine for the sale of four iron 


screw steamboats, built-in the Sardinian dock- 
yards. It ie believed that the offer will not be 
accepted 


and been commanded to 1 
in Estremadura, wh 


PRUSSIA AND SWITZERLAND. 
_ Diplomatic relations have been suspended 


between Switzerland and Prussia, and matters | 


were becoming extremely complicated. No 
reply had been rectéived to the note addressed 
by Prussia to the great Powers on the Neuf- 

atel affair. Meanwhile Prussia persists in 
forcible measures, and has notified the German 
Diet that her own troops are sufficient fur the 
emergency; and that one hundred and thirty 
thousand troops will assemble at Berlin by 
January, to march under General Von Groben 
upon Switzerland, 

The Swiss, however, are behaving with great 
gallantry. The population have been called to 
arms, and responded with enthusiasm. Twen- 
ty thousand will be armed immediately—10,- 

, under General Bargoise, will defend Basle, 
and the remainder, under General Ziegler, will 
garrison Schaffhausen. The van and reserve 
of the army will operate on the field. Unlimit- 
ed om for military purposes have been 
voted. 


The Federal Diet was convoked for the 27th 
of December. A council of war, com of 
twenty-four colonels, was to meet on the 24th 
of December, under the Presidency of Colonel 
Defour. The Swiss are unanimous in their 
enthusiasm, and in the measures they are 
Stoucke A note has been sent by President 
Steompli to each of the deputies, requesting 
their attendance as “‘a sacred duty” at the 
meeting of the extra session convoked for the 
27th of December, specially to consider the af- 
fair of Neufchatel. The Swiss people point 
to the advantages which they will enjoy in 
fighting on their own soil, and to the hard- 
ships which Prussia must suffer during a long 
land march in order to attack their forces. It 
is said that England has officially represented 
to the King of Prussia the many dangers 
which will ensue from a war, whilst the Em- 
peror Napoleon, it is asserted, wishes to see 
what is termed a “turbulent demagogy” set 
at rest in Switzerland. Prussia has requested 
permission from the several States to march 
her army through their territory on the 15th 
of February; so that the war would not begin 
until the winter had almost ended, and many 
hoped that by that time the difficulty would 
be arranged by diplomacy. 
PERSIA. 


The accounts relative to the Persian war are 
very conflicting. Russia was concentrating a 
large force on the shores of the Caspian. The 
Shah of Persia states that he had declared war 
against England, but it was expected that the 
popular feeling would force the last named 
ee into an abandonment of the enterprise. 

t is stated that th® negociations between the 
British Minister at Constantinople and the 
Persian Envoy have been broken off. The 
latter is proceeding to Paris, and in the mean- 
time has requested further instructions from 
his governmeat. Great Britain demands the 
evacuation of Herat, the payment of expenses, 
the dismissal of the Persian Prime Minister, 
and the establishment of British Consulates 
in various places. Persia is reported to have 
assented to the return of Mr. Murray, the 
English Minister, to restore Herat, and to 
compensate its citizens for damages, but the. 
other points are in abeyance. Nothing later 
has been received in relation to the progress 
of hostilities. It is stated that a commission, 
composed of several officers, had been sent 
from the Russian headquarters to visit Mazan- 
deran, a province of Persia, adjoining the Cas- 
pian Sea, in order to reconnoitre various pas- 
sages for troops, and to draw topographical 

lans. It appears that in the event of serious 
ostilities taking place between England and 
Persia, Mazanderan will be a very important 
strategic point. ‘Troops will be concentrated 
in this province, and the defiles of the Caspian 
gates, and that of Komis, will be strongly 


guarded. 
TURKEY. 


The Constantinople Journal announces the 
official mediation of Eagland to effect a recon- 
ciliation between Abyssinia and Egypt. A 
ee magazine blew > on the 27th ult. at 

arnaca. Twenty barrels of gunpowder and 
150 cases of cartridgés blew up and shook to 
their foundations the neighbouring houses. 
Several persons were killed, and a number 


MARRIED. 


Newtown, Pennsylvania, on the 20th of 


vember, by the Rev. Robert D. Morris, Mr. Josrrx 
N. Stout to Miss Etten Yonxers, both of Upper 
Makefield, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. At the 
same place, on the IIth ult., Mr. Atpert T. Mor- 
nis of Newtown, to Miss Ermira Lurr of North- 
ampton, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 8th inst., by the Rev. George Marshall, 
Mr. WasHinoton Ewine to Miss Letitia SINCLAIR 
GALLAGER, all of Cecil county, Maryland. 


In Oquawka, Illinois, on the 20th ult., by the 
Rev. H. Hanson, Mr. S. 8S. Macarrty to Miss B. 8. 
Hickman, all of Oquawka. On the Ist inst., Mr. 
C. W. Green of Henderson county to Miss Fio- 
RINDA ArgmstTRone of Oquawka. 

By the Rev. E. T. Baird, D.D., on the 17th ult., 
Mr. Stanton S. Fre.p, merchant, to Miss Litty 
E., daughter of R. N. Wier, M. D., both of Shu- 
qualak, Noxubee county, Mississippi. 

By the Rev. George Hale, on the Ist inst,, Mr. 
Georce W. Hunt of Harbourtown to Miss HANNAH 
E. Dean of Ewing, Mercer county, New Jersey. 


On Wednesday, 10th ult., near Salisbury, Mary- 
land, by the Rev. Mr. Waite, Mr. Jonn P. Hargis 
of Newtown, Maryland, to Miss Carrie C., daugh- 
ter of Matruras Toapvire, Esq., of Salisbury. 


On the Ist inst., at Stewartsville, New Jersey, 
the Rev. George C. Bush, Mr. 

HATCHER to Miss Jane E. Twinine. Also, on 
the 3d inst., Mr. Wittram R. Merz, Jr., to Miss 
C. Magra Sars, all of Warren county, New Jer- 
sey. 

On the 3ist ult., by the Rev. P. W. Melick, Mr. 
Georce Brain of Milton, Pennsylvania, to Miss 
Lizzie Hacerman of Newberry, Pennsylvania. 


At Chillicothe, Ohio, on the 5th November, 1856, 
by the Rev. M. A. Hoge of Zanesville, Mr. Janes 
BucktncHAm of Putnam, Ohio, to Miss Jane WILLs, 
daughter of Dr. David Wills of Chillicothe. 

At Moriches, Long Island, New York, on the 
20th ult., by the Rev. Augustus T. Dobson, Mr. 
MitcHe.tt Howe tt to Miss Mary E. Morr, all of 
Moriches. 

In Bethany, New York, by the Rev. George W. 
Lane, on the 29th ult., Mr. Crank Newron of 
Alexander to Miss Saran E daughter of H. 
Lincoiy, Esq. 

On the 9th inst., by the Rev. L. T. Williams, 
Colonel E. L. Jamison to Miss Mary Strayer, all 
of Lost Creek Valley, Juniata county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

On the 23d ult., by the Rev. J. L. Vallandigham, 
Mr. Jacos to Mies MAcKLEM. 
On the 24th ult., Dr. SwitHen CHANDLER to Miss 
Saraw Linp3EyY; and on the 8th inst., Mr. WILLIAM 
BaLpwin to Miss Lovisa A. Moors, all of New 
Castle county, Delaware. 3 

On the 8th inst., by the Rev. Dr. McGuffey, the 
Rev. J. Henry Smits, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, Charlottesville, Virginia, to Miss Mary K, 
daughter of Ecpeat R. Watson, Esq., of that 
place. 

On Tuesday, 30th ult., by the Rev. James M. 
Crowell, Mr. Hanprorp Hinxson of Highland, to 
Mises Emma Jerrries of Londonderry, Chester 
county, Pennsylvania. On Thursday, Ist inst., Mr. 
watt to Miss Ken- 
pie, both of Sadsburyville, Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania; and on Tuesday, 6th inst., Mr. Georce 
RicHmoNpD to Miss Repecca Jane CocuRan, both 
of Valley Township, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 


On the 3d inst., by the Rev. William J. McCord 
of Tribes Hill, New York, Mr. Ext Mitrea of 
Johnstown, New York, to Miss CatHarine Heatu 
uf Ephratah, New York. | 


OBITUARY. 


Died, in Eldred Township, Jefferson county, 
Pennsylvania, on the 22d of December, Mr. AN- 
DREW GAYLEY, in the forty-sixth year of his age. 

Died, at Colerain Forges, Huntingdon county, 
Pennsylvania, on the 3d inst., Miss BETTIE 
WALKER, in the seventieth year of her age. 
Miss Walker, a native of Ireland, came with her 

arents to this country when but an infant. She 
had been an humble, consistent, and universally 
esteemed member of the Presbyterian church of 
Alexandria, Pennsylvania, for more than fifty years. 
A younger sister, equally beloved, had a few years 
since ‘‘ fallen asleep.”? Like Martha and Mary in 
character, they are now doubtless with them, seat- 
ed near their common Lerd. * 

Died, in Washington City, District of Columbia, 
on the night of the 30th ult., CHRISTIANA IDA, 
daughter of JAMES C. and the late JANET DEL- 
LETT, aged two years eleven months and fifteen 
days. ‘* Too fair a flower was she for this rude 
earth.?? M. 

Died, in Philadelphia, December 24th, of con- 
sumption, Mrs. JANE L., wife of CHARLES J. 
DAVIS, in the fifty-second year of her age. For 
about fifteen years the deceased had lived ‘a life 
hid with Christ in God.*? Of Scotch-Irish parent- 
age, she had been faithfully instructed, in earl 
childhood, in the precious truths of the gospel. 
Seed was then sown, the full harvest of which her 
redeemed spirit now reaps in heaven. Her piety 


-had its seat in the heart, and manifested itself in 


her life. She was a Christian at home and abroad 
—in the place of prayer and in the social circle— 
every where and ever. Integrity, probity, patience, 
generosity, piety—these were the jewels that 

orned her—which she still wears in her new home 
above. She died almost with the dying year. Christ- 
mas was her first day in heaven. For more than 
two years the destroyer had been gradually pre- 
paring the earthly tenement to give free wing to the 
spirit that dwelt within, and at last death inflicted 
but a feeble sting, and the grave claimed no victory 
there. It was early in the evening, and her little 
family were gathered round, not knowing that death 


-| By William Lee, M.A. 8vo. 


for fi 


wasat the door, A cha abe voice be- 
trayed aad ‘was ab- 
sent at the place of prayer; he was sent for, and in 

+ 48 og hour she gave no shout 
ecstatic joy. Her end was oftl—serene ; 
eye beamed mildly, he expiring breast 
aves goers and the weary soul wae soon at rest. 

So fades a summer cloed away, 


_ D. 


‘ 
PRESBYTERY OF WINNEBAGO.—The: Pree 
bytery of Winnebago will meet at Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin, on Thureday, the 29th inst., at savea 
o’clock P. M. H. M. Rosgareon, Slated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA. — The 
Presbytery of Susquehanna is to hold ite nest stated 
meeting in Wyalusing, Pennsylvania, on the last 
Tuesday (27th) of January, at half-past six o’clock 
P.M. The annual contribution for aged and infirm 
ministers, &c., will then be called for. By order of 
Presbytery, Jucius Fosren, Stated Clerk. 

PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 
—The Presbyterian Board of Publication wil} meet 
at their Rooms, No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, on Tuesday next, the 20th inst., at four 
o’clock P. M. 

J. H. Jonzs, Recording Secretary. 

SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Rev. Dr. Roach will preach in the Sixth Presbyte- 
rian Church, on Spruce street above Fifth, Phila- 
delphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 18th inst., 
at half-past seven o’clock, in behalf of the ** Home| 
Missionary Society of Philadelphia,” after which a 
collection will be taken up. The friends of jhe 
sick and suffering are invited to attend. 

NINTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, PHILA- 
DELPHIA.—This church, corner of Sixteenth and 
George streets, Philadelphia, will be open for di- 
vine service to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 18th 
inst., at half past seven o’clock. Sermon by the 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. Blackwood. 

™ WESTMINSTER CHU RC H—Twenty-second 
atreet near Avenue, New York.—The Rev. 
Dr. McCartee, pastor, will preach in this church to- 
morrow (Sabbath) 18th inst., at half-past ten o’clock 
A.M., and half-past seven o’clock P. M. Subject 
for evening service—*‘ Noah, the lone Prophet to 
a Doomed World.”? Sabbath schou! at nine o’clock 
A. M., and two o’clock P.M. | 


LECTURE ON DIVINATION.—The Rev. Dr. 
Bethune ill deliver a Lecture in Westminster 
Church, T wenty-second street near Seventh Avenue, 
New York, on Monday evening next, 19th inst., at 
half-past seven o’clock. Subject “ Divination.” 
Tickets 25 cents, to be obtained at R. Carter & 
Brothers, No. 530 Broadway, and W. Fowler's, No. 
279 Eighth Avenue, and at the door on the evening 
of the Lecture. 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY.—Tte 
regular monthly meeting of the Board of the Naw 
York City Tract Society will be held at No. 39 
Bible House, Astor Place, on Monday evening, 
19th inst., at half-past seven o’clock, when all the 
members are requested to be present. 

Isaac Oncnarp, Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA BIBLE OCTET Y—The 
Treasurer of the Pennsylvania Bible Society ac- 
a the following receipts in December, 


Rock Creek Bible Society, on account, $50. 
Plover church, Wisconsin, fur American Bible So- 
ciety, $5.65. From the Western District of Penn- 
sylvania, Rev. Dr. Aikin, Secretary.—Bradford 
county Bible Society, on account, $87. Young 
Men’s Bible Society of Pittsburg, do., $175. Fe- 
male Bible Society of Pittsburg, donation, $52.89. 
Green county Bible Society, on account, $54.32. 
Erie county Bible Society, do., $67. From the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania, Rev. J. H. Tor- - 
rence, Secretary.—Chester county Bible Society, 
$55. Philadelphia do. do. $575.44. West Chester 
Female do. $72.60. Franklin county do. $291.93. 
Mrs, William L. Kiderlen to make herself life mem- 
ber of American Bible Society, $30. George H. 
Thompson, Executor of Miss Margaret Pepper, de- 
ceased, $1141.30. Total, $2658.13. 

Bible Distribution.—The Pennsylvania Bible So- 
ciety sold and distributed during the month of De- 
cember 7214 Bibles and Testaments in the fol- 
Jowing languages, viz: English, French, German, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Danish, Swedish, 
Dutch, Hebrew, Chinese, Grebo, and Mpongwe. 

kr Bible House and Depository, Northwest cor- 
ner of Walnut and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 

Joun P. Ruoaps, Agent. 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Inspiration of Holy 

Scripture, its Nature and Proof. Eight Dis- 

courses preached befure the University of Dublin. 
$2.59. 

Silverwood; a Book of Memories. 12mo. $1. 

The Man of Business, Considered in his Various 
Relations» 12mo. 61. 

Religious Truth, Illustrated from Science, in Ad- 
dresses and Sermons on Special Occasions. By 
Edward Hitchcock, D.D. 12mo. $1.25. | 

Songs of Summer. By Richard Henry Stoddard. 
75 cents. 

Aurora Leigh. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Lake Gnami; or Explorations and Discoveries | 
during Four Years’ Wanderings in the Wilds of 
South-Western Africa. By Charlies John Andérson. 

A Book of Public Prayer, compiled from the 
Authorized Formularies of Worship of the Presby- 
terian Church, as prepared by the Reformers, Cal- 
vin, Knox, Bucer, and others. 12mo. $1.26. 

Words for the Hour. By the author of * Passion 
Flowers.”? 75 cents. 

The Russell Family. By Anna Hastings. 
75 cents. 

Poetic Readings for Families and Schools. With 
an Introduction by J. L. Comstock, M. D. 63 cents. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
jan 17—3t 


LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE.—This Institu- 
tion, to which the Legislature has granted a 
full Collegiate Charter, is now in its secund year, 
and has already reached a high position of prospe- 
rity and public favour. It is no part of its design 
to remove the restrictions which sound piety and 
good taste attach to the sphere of woman. Its sin- 
gle aimis to furnish a superior Christian educution 
at a moderate cost. Every student is 
required to share in the domestic labours of the 
Institution. This has proved both agreeable to the 
young ladies, and highly conducive to health and 
the furmation of habits of cheerful industry. The 
severer portions of jabour are performed by domes- 
tics. The College edifice is probably not sur- 
passed in this country by any structure devoted to 
female education. Nearly $75,000 have been ex- 
pended on the building, grounds, furniture, and 
fixtures. The rooms are al] carpeted and hand- 
somely furnished, and are warmed with heated air, 
and lighted with gas. Special advantages are af- 
forded to those who desire to qualify themselves as 
teachers of Instrumental Music, or of Oil Painting 
and the higher branches of Drawing. 

Terms.—$120 per year, payable semi-annually 
in advance. This includes » room, light, and 
fuel, with tuition in all the regular studies of the 
course. There are no extra charges for instruction 
excepting in Instrumental Music and the higher 
branches of the Fine Arts. For further inf®&mation, 
or for admission, address the President, the Rev. 
Augustus W. Cowles, or the Vice-President, Mrs. — 
3 ric Dunlap, Elmira, Chemung county, New 

ork. 

The second term of the current year will com- 
mence (after a vacation of one week) February 
12th, 1857. 8. BENJAMIN, 

Chairman of Board of Trustees. 


EWARK FEMALE SEMINARY.—The nest 
Session of this Institution will commence Feb- 
ruary 2d, and continue twenty-one weeks. 
Terms.—Board, and Tuition in English branches 
and Latin, $70 per session. Music, Paintiog, and 
Modern Languages, extra. 
Circulars, containing course of study and other 
particulars, may be obtained by addressing the 
Principal, Miss H. CHAMBERLAIN, 


jan 17—8t Newark, Delaware. 
fs. TEACHERS.—A Clergyman and practical 
Teacher wishes to purchase a flourishing 
Boarding-school, either male or female; or he 
would establish one where suitable inducemeats 
are offered. Address, with particulars, ‘*NEW- | 
HALL,»? New York Observer office, 138 Nassaa 
street, New York. 17—3t* 


ALUABLE FARM FOR SALE.—The subscrib- 
er offers for sale the beautiful farm on which 
he now resides. It lies one and a half miles west 
of Washington, Peonsy/vania, on the National Road, 
and contains 270 acres of limestone land, upwards 
of 60 being Chartiers Bottom. The improvements 
are a large, well-built brick house, a large frame 
barn, stable, carriage house, ice house, smoke 
house, &c., three comfortable tenant houses conve- 
niently disposed, with permanent springs in almost 
every field. 

The mansion house is of modern construction, 
and highly convenient, and stands in full view of 
the Hempfield railroad. A never-failing fountain 
pump and very large cistern (cement) are at the 
door of the wash house. 

There are two large apple orcherds, and the 
gon are stocked with pears, peaches, grapes, 


The place presents great attractions toe gentile- 
man having a family to be educated, as it is in the 
near vicinity of Washington, with its High School, 
Female Seminary, College, and churches of ail the 
leading denominations. ROBERT R. REED, 

jan 17—3t Washington, Penasyivania. 


HE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE—Edited by 
= the Rev. C. Van Reneselaer, D.D., for Janu- 
ary, just published, contains the following articles: 

oice of the New Year. 
The Sabbath at Ozford. 
Solid Columas. 
Reasons why President Joha Adams was not a 


Clergyman. | 
Sir William Herschell’s Telescope. 


Lines on 

On the Manner of Preaching. | 

A Sermon on the Baptism of a Child. Together 
with a large number of other articles. Also a por- 
trait of the Rev. James H. Thornwell, D.D., of 
South Carolina. 

Terms.—Onkr per annum, or aix eopies 
for Five Dollars. 

JOSEPH M. WILSON, Publisher, 

27 a Tenth street below Chestnat, Philadelphia. 

jan 17—it 
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interest cen to the 
ter, it mast be fiom te fact distinguished 
author now lies cick bed ‘in a fercign lend, 
and that his is euch as to cause: 
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more universally acceptable to the people of this 
try than one which would be a practical ex- 
pression of their obligations for the honour which has 


been shed upon us, as'a nation, by the achievements 
uished 


of one of her most disting sons. Ifit be with- 
in the reach of possibility yet to eccomplish this ob- 
ject, we could wish it were done speedily, that the 
author himself may have the happiness to know that 
in his case at least, a « Republic” has not been “ un- 
grateful.” 


Astronoxr; or en Introduction to the 
| Study of the Heavons. Illustrated by Celestial 
_ Maps and upwards of two hundred finely executed 
Engravings. By Hanneh M. Bouvier. Phila- 
delphia, 1857, Childs & Peterson. 8vo, pp. 499. 
The high 
Royal Astronomers of England end France, by Sir 
David Brewster, Lisutenant Maury, and others of 
the most eminent scientific men of the age, is suffi- 
cient evidence of its substantial merits. As the title 
indicates, the work, though a portly one, is not an 
abstruse tzestise for the learned, but an elementary 
book for beginners. It is arranged in the form of 
question and answer, and ie remarkable for its intel- 
ligible explanations and illustrations. Few works 
on scientific have in so great a degree this 
most desirable qaality. Its lucidness, fullness, nu- 
merous illustrative engravings, together with the 
Astronomical Dictionary, and copious Index ap- 
pended, must give it precedence for school and 
family use, when once it becomes generally known. 
The price is $2. | 
Tas Natronwat Coox Boox. By a Lady of Phila- 


.» detphia, a Practical House-wife. Philadelphia, 


1857, Childs & Peterson. 12mo, pp. 301. 

It is quite a descent to come down from the stars 
to the kitchen; but we doubt not that if the cooking 
were presented in the actual instead of the possible 
form, there would be many who would be ready to 
say, “ Facilis descensus.” We are hardly prepared 
at this time to say what our opinion is of this book. 
We could judge more intelligently and satisfactorily 
if we could inspect some of the multitudinous pud- 
dings, pies, cakes, confections, and more substantial 
viands spread over its pages. At present we must 
content ourselves with announcing the work to our 
readers, with the statement that it bas reached the 
eighth edition; and in the hope that our lady friends 
may find it a valoable assistant in their interesting 

hold duties. 
PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The Historical Discourse delivered by the Rev. 
Mr. Vermilye of Newburyport, Massachusetts, at the 
late commemoration of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the building of the First Presbyterian 
Church of that city, has been published. With 
the Appendix, containing the addresses on the 
occasion, it makes a pamphlet of seventy-four 

It is an interesting and valuable contribu- 
tion to our Presbyterian Church history, being, to a 
considerable extent, a biographical tribute to the 
pastors who have preceded him who are no longer 
living. His sketches of them, and his notice of 
Whitfield’s labours there, are well written. 

From Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia, we have received the first number of a new 
medical publication—The North American Medico- 
Chirurgical Review, a bi-monthly journal, edited by 
Drs. Gross of the Jefferson Medical College, and 
Richardson of the Pennsylvania Medical College, 
Philadelphia. It is a combination of the Medical 
Examiner and Louisville Review, Price $4 per 
annum. The contents of this number promise well 
for the ability and scientific qualities of this new 
candidate for the favour of medical men. The 
most noticeable article for general readers is that on 
Marriages of Consanguinity. The reviewer pre- 
sents an appalling array of facts to show that such 
alliances lead to feeble constitutions, imbecility, 
and a general physical and mental degeneracy. He 
believes them particularly fruitful of scrofula. 

The American Journal of [nsanity for Janu- 
ary, published at Utica, New York, by a coinci- 
dence, in an article on Deafness, or rather Deaf- 
ness and Dumbness, also touches the subject just 
alluded to, and pronounces the marriage of relatives 
among the most prolific causes of physical infirmi- 
ties and general deterioration. The Journal has 
also one or more articles on Criminal [neanity, which 
come in good time after the recent pleas of insanity 
in well-known criminal cases. 

David N. Lord’s Theological and Literary Review 
for January contains—1!. Dr. Fairbairn on Prophecy 
and its Proper Interpretation. 2. Stapley’s Sinai 
and Palestine. 3. Notes on Scripture. 4. A De- 
signation and Exposition of the Figures of Isaiah, 
Chapter xl. 5. The Prophecies of Daniel and the 
Revelation of John. 6. Christ’s Throne in Heaven 
not the Throne of David. 7. The Parables of the 
New Testament—1, The Building of the Tower; 
2, The War of the two Kings. 8. Literary and 
Critical Notices. 

The Unity Magezine is a monthly, published by 
the United Brethren at Dayton, Ohio. The Janu- 
ary number contains very good reading. 


Singing and Giving. 


A woman in Jamaica was very fond of 
going missionary meetings, and singing, 
with great apparent seal and fervour: 

abroad, thou mighty gospel!” 


But whenever tite plates went round for 
contributions, she always sung with her eyes 
fixed upon the ceiling. Un one occasion, 
however, a negro touched her with the plate, 
and said, ‘Sissy, it no use for you to sing 
‘Fly broad’ mighty gospel,’ with your eyes 
fixed on the corner of the ceiling; it no use 
to sing ‘Fly abrosd’ at all, unless you give 
something to make it fly.”—Doy Spring. 


Anecdote of Napoleon I. 


Napoleon was accustomed to wear a coat- 
of-mail under his clothes, and which he 
rarely went without. On his departure 


‘once from Belgium, he thought it best to 


guard against those dangers with which he 


was threatened—having all 


against him—by every means in his power. 
He accordingly sent for a clever workman, 
and asked if he thought himself competent 
to make a coat-of-mail of such texture that 
no weapon whatever could penetrate it? On 
the artificer answering the 
Napoleon agreed to give him eighteen thou- 
st francs, the — asked. On the day 
fixed, the man brought his work to the 
. Napoleon quickly examined it, and 
ordered the workman to put it on himself. 
The man obeyed. Napoleon took two pis- 
tols, saying :—“ We shall now see whether 
this coat-of-mail is of the texture you pro- 
mised me.” He fired at his breast; the 
cuirass resisted, “Turn around!” The man 
obeyed. The second ball struck his back, 
and with the same result. The poor arti- 
ficer, half dead with fright, thought these 
trials would be sufficient, but he was mis- 
taken in his calculation. Bonaparte next 
armed himself with a long fowling-piece, 
and made the same experiment on the 
shoulders, back, and breast of the ari 
patient.’ Happily the cuirass resisted, 


saved the inventor from so cruel a trial. 


‘¢ How much am I to pay you?” said Na- 
poleon, ‘after this noble exploit?” Kigh- 
teen thousand francs,” stammered out the 
affrighted artificer. ‘‘No such thing, sir,” 


said Napoleon, “I shall give you thirty-six 
thousand francs,’ and gave an order on his 
treasurer for that amount.— Duchess d’ Ab- 
rantes. 


“as 


commendations of this work by the | 


Let us speak Jow, the infant 


in 
O, he shell sing sweet songs, he shall relate — 
Wonder, and glory, and hopes untold before ; 
Murmur memories that may creep if 7% 
Into his-ears, of old sublime ; 
Let the youngest born of Time . 
Hear music in his sleep. 
Quickly he shall ewake; the East is bright, 
And the hot glow of the unrisen sun 
‘Hath kiseed his brow with promise of its light— 
His cheek is red with victory to be won. 
Quickly shall our king awake, 


His childhood shall be froward, wild, and thwart, ~ 
His gladness fitful, and his anger blind ; 
And tender spirits shall o’ertake his heart, 
Sweet tears and golden moments, bland and kind. 
He shall give delight, and take, 
Charm, enchant, dismay, and sooth, 
Raise the dead, and touch with youth— 
O, sing that he may wake! 


His manhood shall be blissful and sublime, 

With stormy sorrows and severest pleasures; 
And his crowned age upon the top of Time 

Shall throne him great in glories, rich in treasures. 
The sun is up, the day is breaking, 

Sing ye sweetly, draw a-near; 

Immortal be the new-born year, 
And blessed be its waking ! 


Simulation and Dissimulation. 


Bacon sometimes speaks in lofty language 
of the homage due to truth. ‘There is no 
vice,”’ he says, “that doth so cover us with 
shame as to be found false and px.fidious;” 
he quotes with approbation the fine observa- 
tion of Montaigne that the liar is daring to- 
ward ‘God and a coward towards man; he 
remarks that “‘the ables’ persons that ever 
were, have had all an openness and frank- 
ness of dealing, and a name of certainty and 
veracity; he calls “dissimulation a faint 
kind of policy,” and holds simulation to be 
still less “politic and more culpable.” 
Nevertheless, he estimates crafty acts rather 
by their worldly prudence than by their 
moral nature, and approves or tolerates 
practices which ought to be condemned. 

In his “ Advancement of Learning,’’ he 
recommends if men have a foible, that they 
should call it after the virtue which has the 
closest resemblance to it, and pretend that 
dullness is gravity, and cowardice mildness. 
He advises that they should affect to despise 
every thing which is beyond the compass of 
their powers, or, better still, that they should 
pride themselves on the qualities in which 
they are deficient, and seem to underrate 
themselves in the points in which they are 
strongest. These and such like devices he 
calls “‘ good arts’ in opposition to the “evil 
arts” which are taught by Machiavelli. To 
the conscientious part of mankind such 
‘“‘ good arts’ can only be regarded as illus- 
trations of the. maxim of La Rochefoucauld, 
“that there are few defects which are not 
more pardonable than the means we adopt 
to conceal them.’”’ Archbishop Whately 
enforces the true view, that insincerity can 
never be expedient, but well remarks that 
those who do not prize straightforwardness 
for its own sake will never perceive that it 
is the wisest course, as well as the most vir- 
tuous. “The maxim that ‘honesty is the 
best policy,’ is one which, perhaps, no one 
is ever habitually guided by in practice. An 
honest man is always before it, and a knave 
is amd behind it.” This is admirably 
said. 

Bacon states, as a case which will justify 
dissimulation, that there are people “ who 
will so beset a man with questions, and 
draw him on, and pick his secret out of 
him, that, without an absurd silence, he 
must show an inclination one way; or, if he 
do not, they will gather as much by his si- 
lence as by his speech.” A common in- 
stance of this species of inquisitiveness is to 
tax persons with the authorship of anony- 
mous writings. Archbishop Whately quotes 
the “tf of Dean Swift in a conjuncture of 
the Rind. He had published some insult- 
ing lines upon Mr. Bettesworth, a barrister, 
who called upon the satirist. 

“Sir,” said he, on Swift inquiring his 
business, “I am Sergeant Bettesworth.” 
‘Of what regiment?” replied Swift. “O, 
Mr. Dean, we know your powers of raillery; 

ou know me well enough, that I am one of 
His Majesty’s Sergeants-at-Law.” ‘What 
then, sir?” ‘Why then, sir, I am come to 
demand of you whether you are the author 
of this poem, and these villanous lines on 
me.” ‘ Sir,” answered Swift, “it was a 

iece of advice given me in my early days, 

y Lord Somers, never to own or disown 
any writing laid to my charge, because if I 
did this in some cases, whatever I did not 
disown would infallibly be imputed to me. 
Now I take this to have been a very wise 
maxim, and have followed it ever since, and 
I believe it will hardly be in the power of 
all your rhetoric, as great master as you are 
of it, to make me swerve from that rule.” 

This reply in the mouth of one who, like 
Swift, had acted consistently upon the sa- 

ious counsel of Lord Somers, would baf- 
fle the interrogator; but as most people 
negative the suspicion when it is mistaken, 
the refusal to answer, when it is well found- 
ed, amounts to confession. Dr. Johnson 
decided that to escape the dilemma a direct 
denial was allowable, and Walter Scott car- 
ried the principle into practice, and repeat- 
edly assured inquisitive friends that he was 
not the author of the Waverly Novels. Yet 
he usually, he says, tock care to qualify the 
contradiction by the remark, that, had: he 
been the writer, he should have felt entitled 
to protect his secret by a false disclaimer. 
This was to betray a consciousness that the 
assertion, unaccompanied by a warning that 
it was worthless, would have been inconsis- 
tent with rectitude. The proposition re- 
duced to its simple state is, whether imper- 
tinence in one person will justify falsehood 
in another. 

To propound the question is, to our think- 
ing, to answer it. Lord Somers must have 
considered the latitude improper, or his ad- 
vice to Swift would bave been useless; and 
Swift, no stringent moralist, would not have 
needed to adopt it if he had supposed, to use 
the expression of his own Houyhnhobms, 
that he might “speak the thing which was 
not.” When it is at once admitted that we 
may say what is convenient, instead of what 
is true, every man will have a different 
standard of veracity, and no one can tell 
any longer what to believe. In the same 
breath in which Dr Johnson maintained the 
right of an author to disavow his produc- 
tions, he indignantly denounced, what num- 
bers would consider the more venial doctrine 
that it was lawful to withhold from a patient 
a knowledge of his danger. 

“Of all lying I have the greatest abbor- 
rence of this, because I believe it has fre- 
quently been practised upon myself. You 
have no business with consequences; you 
are to tell the truth.” Thus the lying that 
Johnson abhorred the most, was a deception 
which multitudes imagine to be a duty; and 
he was not more at variance with them than 
inconsistent with himself. Truth, an in- 
stant before, was to yield to consequences; 
the scene shifts, the consequences become 
disagreeable, and truth is to be paramount 
to every consideration: So surely does the 
moralist revert to the rigid rule, and exact 
it of others, the moment the exceptions are 
to his own disadvantage. The evil of depart- 
ing from it is shown on a large scale in the 


‘Pascal held 


‘stood and acknow]) 


tdaxiins of the Jesuits which 
to odium and reproach. 
Casuistry has often been employed in vitia- 


ting morality—in devising specious reasons 
for multiply ions to irksome prin- 


ciples. arise a labyrinth of fine dis- 


| tinctions, of complicated conditions, of sub- 
| tle evasions; which blunt the consciencé, 
| perplex the notions of right and wrong, and 


convert the simple laws which are under- 
by him who speaks, 
and him who bears, into a mase of metaphy- 
sical deceit and confusion, in which no one 
can be sure what is permitted to himself. or 
arrogated by his neighbour. Nor if men 
may break precepts to avoid presumed in- 


conveniences, can they be forbidden the. 


liberty where the design is to accomplish a 
fancied good. The whole monstrous ma- 
chinery of pious frauds becomes morally de- 
fensible; the motive, where it was honest, 
justified the means. The wood of the true 
cross, which Fuller says at the time of the 
Reformation would have loaded a ship, was 
rightly multiplied by those who believed 
that it ial encou devotion, and the 
priests who furnished the false teeth of St. 
Appollonia, which were a reputed charm for 
the toothache, and filled a barrel when 
they were collected in the reign of Edward 
VI, were e oped in a commendable work 
‘for the glory of God and the relief of man’s 
estate.” | 


Powerful Engraving Machine. 


By means of a machine invented by a 
French artisan, lines are engraved so minute 
as to be undistinguishable and almost im- 
perceptible to the naked eye. It is design- 
ed for the production of private marks in 
bank notes, and it is capable of producing 
two hundred thousand different combina- 
tions of minute kaleidoscopic line figures 
only to be seen by the aid of a powerful 
microscope, yet perfectly regular and dis- 
tinct, and insusceptible of being imitated. 
At every turn of the tiny wheels which 
work it, the machine produces four entirely 
new designs, exceedingly complicated and 
quite different from.one another. 


Decay of Female Beauty 


European books of American travel give 
credit to American ladies for an exquisite 
style of beauty, but pronounce it oueelly 
fragile. Our women decay early, it is said. 
I do not question the remark, but it applies 
to all lands where factitious causes interfere 
with nature’s own conditions of health and 
beauty. The famous beauty of the Orient 
decays still earlier than ours. The fairest 
women of the Levant are old before twenty ; 
and false hair, as well as artificial tints, are 
universal in the harems of the East. An 
almost entirely in-door life there accounts 
for the fact. ith us the same evil causes 
similar premature decay. Our climate shuts 
our families within doors during a large 
portion of the year; and badly contrived 
coal fires create an atmosphere in which 
salamanders might sicken; and our women 
and children perish, our men barcly escap- 
ing by the more active out-door habits which 
their business pursuits impose. 

While the barbarous East and the new 
West suffer in this manner, European coun- 
tries have the good sense to avoid the evil. 
English women have a better apology than 
ours for self-improvement against their cli- 
mate; but they are almost as vigorous in 
their out-door habits'as our men, and what 
blooming, buxom health they have! 

English and Americans are the most fre- 
quently met travellers on the continent the 
present year; you see them every where on 
the accustomed routes, and you can always 
distinguish their women instanter. The 
English woman is robust, roseate, and joy- 
ous with conscious vigour; the American is 
the very image of female delicacy—beauti- 
ful, but fragile as a flower. The one you 


A. 


admire as you would a fine Amazon, capable. 


of mastering her horse and her foe also, if 
need be; the other appeals to your tender- 
ness, and even to your sympathy, as need- 
ing your protection. Which is the most 
interesting depends upon tastes—and “there 
is no accounting for tastes,’ you know; but 
it is not difficult to say which is the most 
comfortable, which enjoys ‘best the route, 
and, indeed, the whole of life. ~ : 
This English type of healthful, vigorous 
beauty, prevails among the middle classes 
in Italy, and, indeed, in all Europe. In 


‘the northern climates women do not lan- 


guish in decorated ovens called “ sitting- 
rooms,” as with us; and in the southern 
latitudes, where indolence consists more 
with the climate, they escape the early decay 
which smites the female peasant, by their 
exemption from want and hard labour.— 
Cor. Zion’s Herald. 


The Leopard’s Attack. 


The power of a leopard is wonderful in 
proportion to its weight. I have seen a 
full grown bullock with his neck broken 
by the leopard that attacked it. It is the 
popular belief that the effect is eee by 
a blow of the paw; this is not the case:—it 
is not simply the blow, but it is the com- 
bination of the weight, the power, the mo- 
mentum of the spring, which renders the 
effect of a leopard’s attack so surprising. 
Few leopards rush boldly to the attack 
like a dog; they stalk their game, and ad- 
vance crouchingly, making use of every ob- 
ject that will afford them cover, until 
within a few bounds of their prey. Then 
the immense power of muscle is displayed 


in the concentrated energy of the spring; 


he flies through the air and settles on the 
throat, usually throwing his own body over 
the animal, while the teeth and claws are 
fixed on the neck; this is the manner in 
which the spine of the animal is broken, 
by a sudden spring, and not by a blow. 
The blow from the paw is, nevertheless, 
immensely powerful, and at one stroke will 
rip open a bullock like a knife; but the 
after effects of the wound are still more 
to be dreaded than the force of the blow. 
There is a peculiar poison in the claw, 
which is highly dangerous. This is caused 
by the putrid flesh which they are constant- 


ly tearing, and which is apt to cause — 


grene by innoculation.— Light Years in 
lon. 
Monument to a Chinese Boy. 


In the churchyard at Wentworth, a beauti- 
ful upright tablet has been erected to the me- 
mory of a Chinese boy, who was brought to 
England at the conclusion of the war in 1843. 
He was introduced to Earl Fitzwilliam, and 
at his lordship’s expense was placed at Mr. 
Beardshall’s Academy, Ashcroft, near Went- 
worth, where he remained until his death, 
February 8th, 1850. The Bishop of Vic- 
toria always manifested a lively interest in 
the deceased, and on a recent visit to Went- 
worth suggested the desirability of erecting 
a suitable monument to hismemory. Many 
of the old school-fellows most cheerfully 
offered their pecuniary assistance, and Mr. 
Beardshall was thus enabled to carry out 
the wishes of the Bishop and other sympa- 
thizing friends. The inscription runs :— 
‘Sacred to the memory of Chow Kwang 
Tseay, a native of Chinhae, near Ningpo, 
China, better known by the English names 
of John Dennis Blonde, who was baptized 
in Wentworth church, on Sunday, October 
15th, 1848, and died at Ashcroft, in this 
parish, February 8th, 1850, aged seventeen 
years, and was buried near this spot. His 
fervent piety towards God, and humble re- 
liance upon the merits of the Saviour; his 
devout resignation to the Divine will amid 
the protracted sufferings of his last illness, 
and the grateful affection which he mani- 
fested towards his earthly benefactors, have 
rendered his memory an example dear to 
many fellow-Christian friends, and caused 
their thanksgivings to abound to the Al- 
mighty, on behalf of this outcast from Chi- 
na, safely gathered to his heavenly home.” 
— Leeds Mer 


ercury. 


larity of the Lew 


of room should be 


After a march of ten miles alon the pic- 
turesque shore, we reached one of the loveli- 
on the island. It was a village 


perched on a bold promontory, overgrown 


with the pine banyan and sago palm, at the 
mouth of a charming valley which opened 
up between the hills to the of the lofty 

behind Barrow’s Bay. A stream of 
sweet. water threaded. the valley, which was 
covered with the freshest. verdure, and over- 
hung with beautiful groves of pine. It was 
a picture of loveliness such as is 
rarely found in any country. 

The village was large, thriving, and as 
neatly laid out and hedged in as an English 
— The scrupulous neatness and regu- 

a ew villages was doubly 
refreshing to one familiar with the squallor 
and filth of China. The sight of the cunggue 
(public house,) which occupied the place of 
honour at the top of the promontory, com- 
pleted our raptures. Its roof of red tiles 
glittered in the sun; rows of feathery sa 
palms threw their brilliant leaves over the 
wall of the enclosure; the whitest and softest 
of mats covered the floor; the garden blazed 
with a profusion of flowers, and stone basins, 
seated on pedestals, contained fresh water 
for our use. Its aspect of comfort and re- 
pose was a balm to travellers as weary as 
ourselves, and I directed Terry at once to 
hoist the stars and stripes upon the roof. 

I hastened back to make a sketch of the 
beautiful valley before sunset, while Mr. 
Heine occupied himself with a view of the 
cungqgua. A venerable old man, with a 
snowy beard reaching nearly to his knees, 
approached the bank where I sat, but upon 
noticing me, made a profound but dignified 
reverence, and retired. The village was 
named Un-na. We had not yet reached | 
region of fowls, but the people sent us.two 
small fish, with a pumpkin and some cucum- 
bers. For our breakfast, there were sent 
two long eel-like fish, resembling the gar, a 
few young cgg-plants and a basket of sweet 
potatoes.— Narrative of Commodore Perry’s 
Expedition. 


Glass and its Phenomena, 


The elasticity of glass exceeds that of 
almost all other bodies. If two glass balls 
are made to strike each other at a given 
force, the recoil, by virtue of their elasticity, 
will. be nearly equal to their original impe- 
tus. Connected with its brittleness are 
some very singular facts. Take a hollow 
sphere, with a hole, and stop the hole with 
the finger, so as to prevent the external and 
internal air from communicating, and the 
sphere will fly to pieces by the mere heat 
of the hand. Vessels made of glass that 
have been suddenly cooled, possess the curi- 
ous property of being able to resist hard 
blows given to them from without, but 
will be instantly shivered by a small par- 
ticle of flint dropped into their cavities. 
This property seems to depend upon the 
comparative thickness of the bottom; the 
thicker the bottom is the more certainty of 
breakage by this experiment. Some of 
these vessels, it is stated, have resisted the 
stroke of a mallet given with sufficient 
force to drive a nail into wood; and heavy 
bodies, such as musket balls, pieces of iron, 
bits of wood, jasper, stone, &c., have been 
cast into them from a height of two or three 
feet without any effect; yet a fragment of 
flint, not larger than a pea, dropped from 
three inches height, has made them fiy. 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


Procress OF HorTIcuLTuRE.—It will 
scarcely be believed the oldest Horticultural 
Society in the United States only ‘counts 
twenty-five years, and yet, to-day, there is 
hardly a county in the entire country with- 
out one of these societies, and what is more, 


the class of minds interested in the subjact , 


are among the most intelligentin the world. 
As one of the results of the study into this 
department, the nursery business has sprung 
up, and in a single year, transactions of 
one of the establishments in this State, that 
of 1855, amounted to $80,000. The value 
of the fruit crop of the United States is 
about $30,000,000 a year, and is on the in- 
crease. This is twice the value of the rye 
crop. The fruit business in this country is 
in its infancy. We are yet to export large- 
ly. It only remains for us to go on by 
the rule the intelligent horticulturist works 
by—science—as far as practicable, and we 
shall accomplish in the end what appeared, 
as late as twenty years ago, impossible. 
Had the farmer been told at that day, that 
a one year old pear tree just transplanted, 
could be made to show a fair crop of fruit 
the fifth year, he would have pronounced 
the idea heart, yet it can be done; indeed 
it has been done in hundreds of instances 
within the last five years. The knowledge 
how—which is the science, has done it—a 
good soil, well drained, properly enriched, 
kept light and porous by deep cultivation, a 
careful pruning of the tree, and a careful 
culture afterwards, is the secret. To show 
the national importance of high crops of all 
kinds, and also the care which the Emperor 
of France has given the subject of practical 
agriculture, he has recommended the ex- 
penditure of $20,000,000 for drainage in 
France. 


Farm SorAp-Books.—Every planter and 
farmer should keepa scrap-book. We do not 
mean that he should collect pictures and 
poems, and other dainty wares in a splen- 
did folio, but that he should obtain a large 
and plainly, but substantially bound folio of 
light cartridge paper, or of wrapping paper, 
so well made that it can be written on. 
Then let him cut, or direct his children 
to cut out, from his county paper, or from 
any other agricultural journal, every thing 
relating to agriculture on which he can lay 
his hands. To avoid confusion, and for the 
sake of reference, he would do well to de- 
vote a portion of the hook to each subject, 
and arrange them alphabetically. Thus, 
under the letter may general 
marks on agriculture, apples, or any ather 
farming subject beginning with A. ‘panty 
fete in the margin for the 
farmer to write down any remarks of his 
own. Such a volume would, in a year or 
two, become a matter of constant reference, 
and a source of very decided profit. 


hatsina TurkKeEys.—It is my opinion 
that farmers can raise a pound of fowl easier 
and cheaper than a pound of pork. Here- 
tofore I have been unfortunate in raising 
turkeys, but this season I adopted a differ- 
ent mode—a plan of my own invention—by 
which I have been very successful. Others 
may have adopted the same course, but not 
to my knowledge. Young turkeys are apt 
to die before they attain the age of three 
weeks. I came to the conclusion that this 
fatality among them was caused by vermin, 
heavy feed, and cold damp weather. My 
method this season has been this :—Take the 
eggs of the first laying and set under hens; 
the second laying let the turkeys hatch. 
Two or three days before hatching sprinkle 
the nest and the fowls themselves with sul- 
phur. When the young were hatched I took 
a little sulphur, gunpowder, and lard, mixed, 
and greased their heads and necks, to keep 
off the vermin while the young brooded. If 
it does not remain on, in eight or ten days 
put on another coat. 

Mode of Feeding.—I took equal quanti- 
ties of wheat-bran and Indian meal, and 
wet with sour milk, or lappered milk, with 
a good lot of fine-cut schives once in two or 
three days in with it, and feed them till a 
month or six weeks old; then lessen the 
bran. Feed them early in the morning, to 
keep them from rambling in the dew. Such 
has been my method of freeding and man- 
agement, and I have lost only two out of 
forty hatched. Ducks managed in the same 
way—lost three by accidental causes out of 
thirty-five hatched. One only died while 
young. Chickens, in like manner, with 


heads and 
in about sixty. This is my mode, and 
my success.— Prairie Farmer. 


azour trae Honey-Brs.—The 
following remarks from the Albany Cultiva- 
tor may correct some erroneous notions 
about the modus operandi of the industrious 
bee:—Many suppose that the bee culls 
honey from the nectar of flowers, and simply 
carries it to his cell in the hive. This is 
not correct. The nectar he collects from 
the flower is a portion of its food or drink; 
the honey it deposits in its cell is a se- 
cretion from its: melific or honey-secret- 
ing glands, analagous to the milk-secreting 
glands of the cow and other animals. If 
they were the mere collectors and transport- 
ers of honey from the flowers. to the honey 
comb, then we should have the comb fre- 
quently filled with molasses, whenever the 
bees have fed at a molasses hogshead. The 
honey-bag in the bee performs the same 
functions as the cow’s bag or udder—mere- 
ly receives the honey from the secreting 
glands, and retains it till a proper opportu- 
nity presents for its being deposited in 
appropriate store-houses, the honey comb. 
Another error is that the bee collects pollen 
from the flowers accidentally while in search 
of honey. Quite the contrary is the fact. 
The bee, when in search of nectar, or honey, 
as it is improperly called, does not collect 
pollen. It goes in search of pollen specially, 
and also for nectar. When the pollen of 
the flower is ripe and fit for the use of the 
bee, there is no nectar in the flower. It is 
generally supposed, also, that the bee con- 
structs the wax from which it constructs its 
comb from such vegetable substances. This 
is also an error. The wax is a secretion 
from its body, as the honey is; and it makes 
its appéarance insmall scales or flakes under 
| the rings of the belly, and is taken thence 
| by other bees, rendered plastic by mixture 

of the saliva of the bee’s mouth, and laid 
on the walls of the cell with the tongue, 
very much in the way a plasterer uses his 
trowel. 

Foroina THE Pre Priant, &c.—Those 
who have the luxury of a greenhouse, can 
have rhubarb very early in the season, by 
taking up a quantity of stout roots and put- 
ting them in boxes, with soil, and standing 
them under the staging; or they may be 
stood on the floor without boxes, piling a 
little soil about the roots. In most cases 
the light will be sufficiently subdued to par- 
tially blanch the stalks, which is better; or 
if the house is very light and airy, a half 
barrel inverted over them would be advis- 
able. After the plants are done for this 
purpose, as soon as the weather will admit 
of it, the roots may be parted and planted 
into a good border again; here they will 
soon resuscitate and be fit again for forcing. 
Seakale is also sometimes treated in this 
way, and forms a useful and delicious winter 
vegetable. 


Sort WATER.—To render hard limestone 
water soft, apply about two quarts of good 
wood ashes to a barrel of water, mix it well, 
and after standing over night, it will be fit 
for use the next morning. The best way to 
mix it is to put the ashes in first, and by 
dashing in the successive pails of water, it 
is thoroughly mingled and the potash dis- 
solved, which softens it. Water of different 
degrees of hardness requires different por- 
tions of ashes, but the above named quan- 
tity will do for the hardest usually occur- 
ing. 

A Great Cuegse Facrory.—The Louisville 
Courier tells of a gigantic cheese dairy in ope- 
ration in Trumble county, Ohio. The proprie- 
tor does not keep all the cows from which his 
cheese is made, but contracts with all the far- 
mers within eight or ten miles to furnish the 
curd from their cows at prices which net them 
a larger amount than if they manufactured it 
into cheese themselves. He usually pays about 
44 cents a pound for it. He keeps six or 
eight teams employed in collecting the curd 
from the neighbouring farmers—some two 
hundred in number. Two rooms are occupied 
for curing the cheese, capable of holding 350 
tons of cheese. In these rooms the services of 
thres men are constantly required. When 


| ready for sale the cheese is principally put up 


in tin boxes for the California and Australia 
markets. About two hundreds tons of cheese 
have been manufactured the past season. 


CHILDRENS COLUMN, 


For the Presbyterian. 


BY GRANDMA SARAH. , 

Christmas was coming! You knew it as you 
passed down the streets and saw the quanti- 
ties of holiday gifts that were spread out in 
the windows of the stores. You knew it as 
you saw children put their heads together, and 
give a knowing look or a merry smile, while 
you might just hear the whisper—“ Christ- 
mas!” You knew it when you saw one and 
another jump quickly and hurry away to hide 
@ mysterious parcel that must not meet father’s, 
or mother’s, or brother’s eye. 

Maggie and Nellie were thinking about 
Christmas. They were sitting in their warm, 
cozy room, and near the window, out of which 
Nellie was looking, while Maggie was working 
as busily as she could. : 

“Maggie,” said Nellie, at length, what 
shall I give father for a Christmas present this 
year ?” 

‘“‘ Suppose you work him something, Nellie. 
He would care a great deal more for something 
that you worked than he would for any thing 
you could buy.” 

' “There isn’t any thing that I can make that 
he wants. I worked him a watch-fob last 
winter, but he doesn’t want another.” 

“T’ll tell you, Nellie, you might work him 
a pair of slippers. That would be just the 
thing, for he wants a pair ever so much.” 

““Why, Maggie, I couldn’t. I never did such 
a thing in my life, and it would be lots of 
work. I’m sure I couldn’t.” | 

“‘T guess you could, if you should get coarse 
canvas, and take an easy pattern; and father 
would be so delighted to think you did it.’’ 

Nellie mused. 

“You could get a good deal of time,” re- 
sumed Maggie. ‘“‘ You know father don’t come 
home till dark, these short days, and you hard- 
ly have to study at all out of school.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” chimed in Nellie, who began to like 
the idea, ‘“‘and we can work in the Literature 
class at school, nearly an hour; and Mrs. Har- 
vey said that the last week before Christmas 
we might work in every class where we don’t 
use our books.” 

‘“‘ That will do finely,” said Maggie; “and 
then you can get some time in the evenings 
too; the gas-light is so bright you could see 
very well,” 

‘‘So I could; and I would get Marion to 
come in to tea, and to spend the evenings with 
me, and father wouldn’t wonder that I staid 
down in the parlour, and I could work all the 
time.” 

Marion was a friend of Nellie’s, who lived 
next door, and the two girls were very fond of 
each other. Nellie’s eyes grew bright, and 
her face grew determined. 

“Well, Maggie, I’ll try it. I'll go right 
down to the store this afternoon and get what 
things I shall want.” : 

“TIsn’t it too wet, Nellie?”—It had been 
raining all the morning. “I should hate to 
have you get a cold.” 

“O, it don’t rain a bit now, and I can hold 
up my dress, you know.” 

On went Nellie’s things—bonnet and cloak 
and furs. ‘Now, Maggie, what shall I want?” 

“Take this bit of canvas, and tell the store- 
keeper that you want some a good deal coarser, 
the coarsest that can be used with zephyr- 
worsted—and take this skein, it is a nice shade 
of red, you will want an ounce for filling up.” 

May be I’ll want more.” 

‘Not much; if you should you can easily 
match it.” 

Off went Nellie, while Maggie worked away 
by the window. Maggie was Nellie’s sister, a 
few years older than Nellie. That will ex- 
plain why the younger sought the older sister’s 
advice. 


In a very short time Nellie was back again, 


mulphared neste—lost 


THE CHRISTMAS SLIPPERS; OR, PER- |} 
SEVERE. 


Off went her things as fast as they had been 

t on. 

a Now, Maggie, a needle—and what shall I 

I do first ?” | 

“T’ll draw the outline of the slipper for you, 
and then you’ll get along nicely.” 

The slippers were begun that very afternoon. 
They progressed finely. Nellie was all eager- 
ness, and all delight when she saw how well 
she was succeeding. The hour every day in 
school counted for something, the afternoons 
out of school helped the work along, and the 
long evenings with Marion accomplished a 
great deal more. A glad girl was Nellie when 
she brought the first slipper and showed it to 
Maggie—all done. 

“Why, Nellie, what a little time you have 
taken to do all this; you have worked like a 
soldier. You'll have plenty of time to finish 
the other, won’t you ?” 

The second slipper was begun. To tell the 
truth, Nellie’s interest began to flag. The first 
charm of the work was over, and there were a 
great many stitches to be taken. 

Now, you needn’t begin to shake your head, 
nor wink your eyes, nor make a funny grimace 
and say with a satisfied air—‘ I thought so a 
Nellie was not used to working so steadily. 
She was the youngest child, and there bad al- 
ways been somo one to do for her whatever she 
wanted, to help her, or to finish what she had 
begun. It is just possible that if Maggie had 
not had her hands full she might have taken 
hold and helped Nellie. But wait a little till 
you hear the end. 

“Tired, Nellie,” said Maggie, as she looked 
up one day after the second slipper had been 
begun. 

“I’m getting dreadful tired, it’s the same 
old thing over again |” 

‘“‘T know it, Nellie; I’d help you if I could, 
but I’m so busy. You'll get through if you 
persevere, and just think how delighted father 
will be.” 

“1m afraid I shan’t get them done by Christ- 
mas.” 

“Yes, you will; just think what a little time 
it has been since you began. You've done 
bravely. I'll tell you what, Nellie, I'll go 
down to Talbot’s and make him promise to 
make them up at three days notice. He will, 
if I engage him in time; and you can have 
them ready for him easily. Don’t give up, 
Nellie.” 

“No, I won’t give up. I'll stick to them 
now. I’ve begun, and I’ll finish.” 

‘“‘That’s a good, brave girl; it will do you 
good besides.” 

Nellie’s fingers flew, and her face looked 
decided. She did get tired more than once 
over that last slipper; but she persevered. 

Perseverance! This is the secret of getting 
on in life. I suppose the best of people grow 
tired sometimes. It isn’t always easy or plea- 
sant to finish what one has begun. But those 
who accomplish any thing great or good are 
those who are ready to go through thick and 
thin—who make up their minds firmly—who 
say I will do thus or so, and who then persevere. 

The slippers went out of Nellie’s hands at 
‘last. They were done—done well, and done 
in time, and a happy girl was Nellie again. 
Talbot made them up as he had promised, and 
on Christmas eve the slippers came home. 

‘“‘ Here’s my Christmas present, father,” said 
Nellie; and quick as a flash she pulled off his 
old, worn-out slippers, and put on the new 
ones. ‘There, you shan’t wear those any 
more !” 

‘‘Mine, Nellie! How nice they are! how 
comfortable they feel! Come here this minute, 
till I give you a kiss.” 

‘‘Wasn’t Nellie smart, father?” said Mag- 

ie. ‘She worked those herself.” 

‘‘Worked them herself! Did you, Nellie? 
I thought you bought them ;” and the father 
gave them another survey. 
kept about it! I did not dream you were 
working these. You’re a nice, good girl, and 
here’s another kiss.” 

Nellie was a happy girl again, for she had 
given her father a very great pleasure; and he 
was glad, for he thought not only of the good 
will which prompted the gift, but of the energy 
which had wrought it. 

I won’t add a long moral to this story; I’m 
afraid you wouldn’t read it; but if it is short 
I am sure you will. Don’t give up any thing 
that you once begin, always provided the 
course be right and possible, but go through 
with it. If you are tired or discouraged, never 
mind; pluck up your courage and work away. 
Ask yourself, “Is it right? ought I to do it? 
ought I to do it now?” and then if conscience 
says “ Yes,” Grandma Sarah says “‘Persevere!” 


For the Presbyterian. 
A CHILD AT PRAYER. 


BY JOHN H. BAZLEY. 
’T was summer’s eve, ’twas twilight hour, 
The sun was in the west, 
And every tree, and herb, and flower, 
Was sinking into rest. 
And silent joy and peace were there ; 
All nature seemed absorbed in prayer. 


_A rustic cot with ivy spread, 


A neat alcove, by roses crowned, 
A rippling brook by crystals fed, 
And shade-trees on the rising ground; 
And silent joy and peace were there ; 
All nature seemed absorbed in prayer, 


The cottage was of simple plan, 
And not of great extent ; 
No costly goods or sordid man 
Was there to bar content; 
But grateful joy and peace were there, 
Its inmates were engaged in prayer. 


A bonny, curly headed child, 
With spirits light and free, 
Was kneeling by his mother’s side, 
His hands upon her knee ; 
And thus in faltering accents he begun, 
‘‘Our Father in heaven, thy will be done!” 


A LITTLE BOY’S REPORT OF A SAB- 
BATH-SCHOOL ADDRESS. 


We publish the following, from a new cor- 
respondent of the Presbyterian, as a curiosity. 
A very little child in a country church in Penn- 
sylvania sends it to usin achild’s writing, with 
the endorsement, ‘What I recollect of Dr. 
P——’s address to our Sabbath-school.” We 
presume there was scarcely ever a younger re- 
porter for the press.— Eds. Pres. 

Did Christ die for little children? Yes, sir. 


How do you know that Christ died for little 


children? Because he said so. Wheredid he 
say so in the Bible? ‘Suffer little children to 
come unto me.” If Christ died for little chil- 
dren, would you not be willing to die for 
Christ? Yes, sir. What cleanses little chil- 
dren from sin? The blood of Christ. What 
sin is it? Original sin. I know a lady now 
sixty years old. When she was a little girl 
three years old, she sat eating her bread and 


milk; she said to her mother, “Mother, I |. 


have got a new heart.” ‘How do you know, 
my child, that you have got a new heart?” 
‘“‘ Because I prayed to God to give me a new 
heart, and he has given me one.” Little chil- 
dren can be converted at a very early age. 
We read of two instances besides Christ, of 
children being converted at an early age. 
Zachariah and John the Baptist were sancti- 
fied from the womb. Samuel was converted 
at an early age. A gentleman told me that 
he saw 2 little girl that was sick, and she was 
in much pain. The doctor, as he was going 
out the door, told her mother that she could 
not live more than two or three hours. When 
he was gone she called her mother to her bed- 
side, and said:—‘“ Mother, I heard what the 
doctor said. I saw Maggie Perkins buried, 
and go into the cold grave alone. Mother, I 
am afraid to go into the grave alone. Mother, 
won’t you go into the grave with me?” Her 
mother could not answer her a word, but went 
away weeping. Then she asked her father if 
he would not go into the grave with her. 
Then she turned over, and laid half an hour. 
Then she turned and said:—“ Mother, I am 
not afraid to die now. Iam not afraid to go 
into the grave alone now, because I have 
prayed to Jesus, and he is going with me.” 
What will you do when you get to heaven? 
Praise God. I hope some day that some of 
these little boys will become ministers of the 


How still you 


gospel. I hope some day that some of these 
little girls will become missionaries.. God bless 
you all BE. B. 


! 
Pleasant Valley, Dec. 28th, 1856. 


NIFORM EDITIONS OF SCOTT’S.AND HEN- 
new edition of Heary’s Commentary in quarto form, 
we are enabled to offer the two standard English 
Commentaries of Henry and Scott, printed on large 
type, and uniform in size, and the same number of 
umes. The price of each are as follows: 
Scott’s is added a number 
of useful Tables, a ance, Family 
&c., 5 volumes quarto. 
In full sheep pone 912 50 
In fall sheep, marbled ed 13 50 
Ia halfsheep, 66 13 50 
In half calf, ed es 15 00 
Henry’s Commentary, 5 vols. quarto, 
In fall sheep binding, 15 00 
We would invite special attention to this edition 
of Scott?s Commentary, gg superior to any that 
has yet been issued, while it 
moderate price. Of Scott’s Commentary, Bishop 
Wilson writes—*‘ The success of this work has been 
—— and steadily increasing wherever the Eag- 
lish language is known. Nor is the time far distant 
when, ais prodigious work will generally be con- 
fessed to be one of the most sound and instructive 
Commentaries produced in this or any other age.”’ 
> Ministers and congregations, when purchas- 
ing in quantities, will be furnished with Scott’s Com- 
mentary upon very liberal terms, which will be 
made known upon application to the publishers. 
WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadel 
dec 27—3t 


NEW CHRISTIAN CLASSIC.—Modern Athe- 
ism, under its Forms of Pantheiem, Material- 
ism, Secularism, Development, and Natural Laws. 
oY Di Buchanan, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, cloth. 

1.25. 

The author of this work is the successor of Dr. 
Chalmers in the Chair of Divinity in the New Col- 
lege, Edinburgh, and the intellectual leader of the 
Scottish Free Church. | 

The work before us is one of at once the most 
readable and solid which we have ever perused.— 
Hugh Miller in the Edinburgh Witness. 

It is a work of which nothing less can be said 
than that, both in spirit and substance, style and 
argument, it fixes irreversibly the name of the au- 
thor as a leading classic in the Christian literature 
of Britain. —News of the Churches. 


Just published by 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 
jan 3—3t 59 Washington street, Boston. 


RESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE.—The seventh 
volume of the Macazive will 
commence in January, 1857, under the editorial 
supervision of C. Van Rensselaer, D. D. 
uring the year the editor proposes, with the 
leave of Providence, to write a series of Essays on 
The African Race. 

A number of new contributors to the Magazine 
have been engaged, and the editor ventures to hope 
that the publication will give satisfaction to those 
who may favour it with their patronage. Whilst 
openly and designedly Presbyterian in its prefer- 
ences, its basis on the principles of the Reformation 
guarantee its tone of Christian liberality. 

The Presbyterian Magazine is a monthly reli- 
gious periodical of forty-eight pages. Engraved 
portraits of Dr. Thornwell and Dr. Murray, and 
perhaps of others, will appear in the volume for 
1857. Price One Dollar a year, invariably in ad- 
vance, or six copies for Five Dollars. Subscribers 
will please address 

JOSEPH M. WILSON, Publisher, 
No. 27 South Tenth st. below Chestout, Philadelphia. 
dec 27—4t 


TTRACTIVE BOOKS.—The Presbyterian Board 

of Publication have lately added to their Cata- 

logue the following valuable and interesting books: 

1. Petra, or the Rock City, and ite Explorers. 

With a plan of the city and engravings of its monu- 
ments. 18mo, pp. 79. Price 15 and 20 cents. 

2. The Paradise of Children, an Address to Boys 
and Girls. By the Rev. N. Morren, Greenock. 
18mo, pp. 72. With an engraving. Price 15 cents. 

3. Little Kadore, the Royal Beggar Boy, and 
Maurice Sallivan. With an engraving. 18mo, pp. 
36. Price 10 cents. 

4. Backbiting Reproved, The Visit, and other 
Sketches. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 18mo, pp. 144. 
With four engravings. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

5. Daniel Baker’s gfalk to Little Children. By 
the Rev. Daniel Baker, D. D., of Texas. 18mo, pp. 
68. With three engravings. Price 15 cents. 

6. Nelly, and the Dying Irish Girl. With 
two engravings. 18mo, pp. 144. Price 20 and 25 
cents. 

7. The Transformed Island, a story of the South 
Seas. With three engravings. 18mo, pp. 72. 
Price 15 cents. 

8. Sabbath-school Theol 
with a Class. By John Hall, 
Price 15 and 20 cents. 

9. Death-bed Triumphs of Eminent Christians, 
exemplifying the power of religion in a dying hour. 
12mo. pp. 191. Price 40 cents. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 15—3t 


‘thee COAL! COAL!—Lehigh and Schuylkill 
Coal of the best quality on hand. Orders re- 
spectfully solicited and carefully filled, at the low-. 
est market price, by E. CAMERON, 
527 North Front street, and Ninth street, third Yard 
above Poplar, east side, Philadelphia. 
oct 4—6m 


ELLS! BELLS! BELLS!—At the Troy Bell 
Foundry.—Jonges & HitcHcocx, Proprietors, 
manufacture and keep constantly on hand Belle 
for Churches, Factories, Steamboats, School- houses, 
Plantations, Locomotives, and Fire Alarms, vary- 
ing in size from 30 to 3000 pounds, keyed on every 
variety of letter in the musical scale, which are cast 
in Patent Metallic UVasings, and hung with ‘‘ Hil- 
dreth’s’? Patent Rotary Yoke. Frames, Wheels 
Tolling Hammers, Wrenches, and Springs attached 
to clapper, complete in every part. Warrantee 
given for durability and tone, not to be surpassed. 
Parties wishing to purchase, would find it to their 
interest to call and examine, or address us at Troy, 
Rensselaer county, New York, before purchasing. 
jan 19—ly 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or- 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelius, Baker 

& Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 

Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street ; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 


ap 5—ly 


» or Conversations 
-D. 18mo, pp. 94. 


HE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF 
RURAL AFFAIRS AND CULTIVATOR AL- 
MANAC FOR 1857.—Embellished with one hun- 
dred and forty-two engravings, and containing one 
hundred and forty-four large duodecimo pages. By 
John J. Thomas, author of the ** American Fruit 
Culturist,?? ‘‘Farm Implements,’”? &c. Price 25 
cents. Sent prepaid by first mail, by 
FOWLER & WELLS, | 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 
Nos. I. and II., for 1855 and 1856, are for sale at 
the same price, and are still as valuable as when 
they first appeared. The three together, sent for 
75 cents, contain 450 engravings, and 432 pages. 
The very best thing of its size and price. 
jan 10—2t 


IST OF BOOKS LATELY IMPORTED, IN- 
CLUDING MANY NEW AND SCARCE 
WORKS.—St. Paul’s Epistle to the Gallatians. 
The Text Revised and Illustrated by a Commentary. 
Intended principally for the use of Ministers and 
Students of Theology. By Henry T. J. Bagge, 
B. A. 8vo. $2.25. 
Christ our Life; or Expository Discourses on the 
oe by John. By Alexander Beith, D.D. 12mo. 


America by River and by Rail; or Notes by the 
Way on the New Werld and its People. By Wil- 
liam Ferguson, F.L.S., &c. 8vo. $3.50. 

Lectures on Great Men. By Frederick Myers. 
12mo. $1.25. 

The Visitor’s Book of Texts; or the Word brought 
nigh unto the Sick and Sorrowful. By the Rev. A. 
A. Bonar. Second edition. 88 cents. 

The Song of Solomon Compared with other Parts 
of Scripture. By the late Miss Adelaide Newton. 
New edition. 88 cents. 

Man and his Money. Its Use and Abuse. By 
the Rev. W. K. Tweedie. 12mo. Second edition. 


88 cents. 
Memoir of Captain Hedley Vicars. With two 


engravings. 88 cents. 

The Victory Won. A brief Memorial of the last 

of G. R. 12mo. 38 cents. 
chel. A Tale by Charlotte Elizabeth. 18mo. 
38 cents. 

Looking unto Jesus. A Narrative of the brief 
Race of a Young Disciple. Fourth thousand. With 
a fine portrait. 12mo. 88 cents. 

Why Weepest Thou? A Book for Bereaved 
Parents. By the Rev. Dr. Macfarlane, author of 
‘¢ Night Lamp,” &c. 63 cents. 

Sermons by the Rev. Adolphe Monod. 8vo. $1.75. 

Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. First and 
Second Series. 2 vols. 

The Sisters of Soleure. A Tale of the Sixteenth 
Century. 12mo. $1.25. 

Streams from Lebanon. By the Rev. William 
Reid. 12mo. $1. 

Lectures to Young Men; Delivered before the 
Young Men’s Christian Association at Exeter Hall, 
London, during the years 1849-50, 1850-1, 1851-2. 
3 vols. Per vol. 88 cents. 

Trees and their Nature; or the Bud and its At- 
tributes. By Alexander Harvey, M.D. $1.26. 

Alford’s Greek Testament. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Complete Works of the Rev. Thomas Boston, in- 
cluding his Memoirs. 12vols. 8vo. 

Dr. Gill?s Commentary on the Bible. 6 vols. 8vo. 

Witsius on the Covenants. 

Vitringa on Isaiah. 2 vols. 

TURRETTINE OPERA. 

Also a few copies of the Works of Turretine in 
Latin. 4vols. 8vo. Edinburgh Edition and fresh 
copies. $15. 

BAGSTER’S LARGE PRINT PARAGRAPH BIBLE. 

The Large Print Paragraph Bible, in separate 
Books. With Maps, Indexes, &c. The following 
Books are now ready. 

Genesis, - 50 cents. 
Exodus, - 50 cents. 
The Psalms, - - 63 cents. 

The separate Books are neatly bound in extra 
cloth, red edges. 

The Commentary wholly Biblical ; an Exposition 
of the Old and New Testaments in the very words 
of Scripture. Publishing in Parts. Part I. now 
ready. With Maps, Indexes, &c. Small quarto. 
63 cents. 


I rted b 
as ‘WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
No. 144 Chestnat street above Sixth, Philadelphia, 
jan 3—3t 


is offered at a very | 


their long 
established and cal Fou menuheo- 
ture upon az improved 
ly on hand, a large assortment of oe 
= » of all descri suitable for Fire 
urches, Acad 
mounted with their Rotating Yoke, 
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Warrantee given of tone durability Por 

wine. eys, Weights, &c., 
A. MENEELY'’S 

ap5—ly® West Troy, Albany county, New York 


P4NORAMA OF THE HOLY LAND.—Ban- 
vanp’s Woatp Rexow 


at seven o’clock, and on Wednesda 


afterneons at hal&past open 
half an hour previous, — 
Admittance twenty-five cents, Children half 
pres. nov 
INSURANCE.—The Fire and Ma- 
ne Ia ceCo pes o. Wal street, 
Weat of Third street, Philadelphia, authorin 


authorized cap- 
will — loss or damage 
re, on Houses, Stores, Household Furniture, 
Merchandize generally. 
Hon. JOEL JONES, President, 
Hon. G. W. WOODWARD, Vice-President, 
JOHN 8. McMULLIN, Secret 
JAMES B. ALVORD, Assistant 
aug 9—6m* 


EWTON COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE.—The. 
next Session of this Institution will commence 
on Monday, the 5th of May, and close on Friday, 
the 236th of September. 
PER HALF SEssIon. 
the Primary Department, - 
In the Higher Department, - - 
Tuition in common English branches, 
‘6 Higher 
Classics, - - 
Incidentals, 
Frence and German, each, 
Music on the Piano, - 
Boarding pupils will be received into the family 
of the Principal, on the following terme: 
ing, > lights, washing and mendin 
half session, $50, to be paid strictly in a. 
Circulars containining fhl) particulars can be ob- 
tained on application to the Priacipal. 
The Institute is under the care of the 
of Newton, and is located in the pleasant 
healthy village of Newton, the county seat of 
sex county, New Jersey, 2 hours 
from New York city by the Morris and Essex, and 
Bussex Railroads. The buildings are new and large, 
and stand on an eminence which overlooks the vile 
lage and the surrounding country for a great die 
tance. 
J. Sanprorp Saurrn, A. M., Principal and Instruo- 
tor in Mathematics and Natural Sciences. 
Avzsert Graves, A. B., Instructor in Ancient and 
Modern and Music. 
There are also two Assistants in the English 
is arge 
e Pri partment is under the ch of 
Miss L. F. Tempce. ap 6—tf 


RANGE SPRING MALE AND FEMALE 
this Institution is at one of the finest Sulphur 
Springs in the country, and is unsurpassed for 
health. It is easy of access by steamboat and a 
few hours staging. The Principal, with the expe- 
rience of twenty years, and aided by a corps of 
competent assistants, will devote his whole time to 
the improvement of his pupils. 

The Third Session will commence on the 13th of 
January, 1857. 

For particulars address 
nov 29—ly R. ANDERSON, Principal. 


EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL— 

Mount Holly, New Jersey—Designed to pre- 

re boys thoroughly for college, or business. Rev. 

AMUEL Miter, A. M., assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. 

Mount Holly is a pleasant and healthful village, 
of easy access from both New York and Philadel- 
acs by railroad, and several lines daily. The 

chool occupies an elevated situation just beyond 
the outskirts of the village. 

The Summer Term commenced May 8th. 

Praice—$125 per term of twenty-two weeks. 
New scholars received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. For a Prospectus, &c., ad- 
dress the Principal. may 3—t! 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This Ial 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthfu- 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is to daily instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further sauleakios, may 
be obtained by addressing the Principal, 
v. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 


aug | 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Lady, graduate of a 
well established Female Seminary, and mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church, wishes a situation 
as a Teacher of the English branches, includin 
the higher mathematics. French will be taught i 
it is desired. Satisfactory referees given and re- 
quired. Address H. E.,’? Box. 51, Stroudsburg, 
Monroe county, Pennsylvania. dec 27—5t* 


Presbyterian minister wishes to 
obtain employment as a Teacher, or to hear 
of a location in which he can open a school with 
favourable prospects. He can produce satisfactor 
testimonials of character and qualifications, con 
has had considerable experience in teaching. 
Address CLERICUS, 
dec Auburn, Virginia. 


ANTED A TEACHER.—Wanted a Gentleman 
thoroughly qualified to teach the classics 
‘and higher branches of mathematics. Applicant 
must be either a member of the Presbyterian Church 
or a minister of that denomination. A minister 
would have opportunities of T much 
Shade Gap, Huntingd 
e Gap, Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania. 


_ leges, of ample experience in Teaching, and 
also in controlling Schools, desires a new engage- 
ment. Address ‘* S. M.,?? at the office of the Pres- 
144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

ec 27— 


FOR A PHYSICIAN.—A Physician 
desirous of locating in the country, may hear 
of an eligible location within forty miles of the city 
of New York, with a lucrative village and country 
ractice, by addressing a line to ‘* A. B.,?? No. 144 
hestnut street, Philadelphia. A member of the 
Presbyterian Church preferred. jan 3—4t 


FOR YOUNG LADIES—South-west 
corner of Pine and SeVenteenth streets, Phila- 
delphia.—Rev. Witt1am Ramsey, D.D., and Mrs, 
E. B. Bonne.t, Principals, aided by competent 
Teachers. 
eee commenced on Monday, November 


> 

The aim of the Principals will be, by Divine aid, 
to assist the pupils under their care in acquiri 
such an education, intellectual, moral, and reli- 
gious, as will fit them for the daties of this life, 
and in preparing for the life to come. 

Treanus.—For day scholars from $20 to $50 per 
term of five months, according to the age and pro- 
gress of the pupil 

Boarders (a limited number) will be received at 
$150 per term, including board, washing, light, 


fuel, and tuition. 
to any pupil for 


There will be no extra cha 
instruction in the Latin, Greek, or Hebrew Lan- 
guages, or Vocal Music. 

Modern Languages and Music at Professors? 
prices. 

For circulars, and for further particulars, inquire 
WILLIAM RAMSEY, Philadelphia. 

ec t 


ITUATION WANTED.—A Young Lady—a 
member of the Presbyterian Church—who has 
had some experience in Teaching, desires a situa- 
tion as Assistant in a Seminary where she can con- 
tinue the study of the Latin language and Music. 
In addition to the higher English branches, she ie 
competent to give instruction in French, Drawing, 
and Painting, also in Music to inners, if desired. 
Further information may be obtained by addressing 
‘*L. N. R.?? at the office of the Presbyterian, No. 
144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
jan 10—3¢* 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestuut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
ladelphia, and No. 680 Broadway, New 
York, by 

WILLIAM 8 MARTIEN & CO, 

in advance, Tides Boiler ts 

A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 

sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year when paid 


discontinued 
until all arrearages are paiu, 2xcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBs. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, - $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $30.00 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent” 


1 wenty-five copies to one address,forone _—. 
With an additional to the agent. 


The sei be sent in advance, 
money ways ' 
Wha oe ee large, a draft should be pro. 
cured if possible. Address, always i 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN 
No. 144 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ANTED.—A Graduate of one of our best Col- 
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